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Gist of This Issue 


THIS month the Review looks beyond the 
borders of the United States at the opera- 
tions of employment services in a number 
of foreign lands. 


The article on Japanese employment 
exchanges was written from first-hand 
observation by Edward Hollander and 
J. F. Wellemeyer after they returned to the 
United States from a special mission to 
Japan. (p. 3) 


The report from Germany was written 
on the spot, and came to us by air mail from 
the U. S. Zone of Germany only a few 
days before going to press. Its authors are 
Leo R. Werts and Denis A. Courtney. 

(p. 6) 


Employment exchanges in Great Britain 
offer illuminating facts for comparison with 
the employment service of our country. 
(p. 9). Another member of the British 
Commonwealth represented in this issue is 
Canada, which hasa distinctive employment 
service problem of its own. (p. 12) 


For operations of labor exchanges in a 
country only now entering the industrial 
stage see the article on Chile by Jules 
Henry and Daniel Horowitz. (p. 14) 


Regarding activities at home, we continue 
to present a series of articles on useful con- 
trol devices developed in local offices. From 
San Diego comes a device to measure pro- 
ductivity of a local office; from Indiana, a 
device to analyze the success of referrals. 


(pp 16-18) 


‘Breakfast With Personnel Managers’’ is 
the story of a resourceful interviewer who 
found a way to work with personnel man- 
agers of large department stores in Salt 
Lake City. See Agatha Ivie’s story. 


(p. 20) 


“Local Office Fronts’? and ‘‘Workshop 
Notes” offer both interesting experiences of 
staff members and useful hints for action. 





The new cover of the Review was de- 
signed by Tol Miller, of the Ohio State 
Employment Service office. 
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Six Points and a Spearhead 


HE cycle of reconversion within the Employment 
Service is an accomplished fact. The goal of 
full-blown public service lies ahead. 


Since VJ-day the ES has built a six-point program— 
a program equal in sweep to the broad implications 
of the community-employment-center concept. 


The stock is on the shelves. Getting it off the shelves 
is another matter. However sound our applicant 
selection and referral methods, the applicant will not 
applaud them if they do not lead him to the best 
job his skills and abilities enable him to hold. No 
matter how sound our industrial services techniques, 
they are of no avail if employers do not use them. 
However complete and accurate our labor market 
information may be, its use is limited if employers 
and community organizations are not aware of it. 


We must serve employers and workers equally in 
order to serve either fully> Service to each makes 
service to the other a reality. Full service to both 
makes fulfillment of our community responsibility 
possible. Yet, while we are responsible equally to 
workers, employers, and the public, our ability to 
meet our obligation to either workers or the public 
hinOes on employer understanding and cooperation. 
It is from the employer that we get both the job 
orders and the occupational and employment infor- 
mation which tive substance to our six-point program. 


Thus, no matter how sound our internal methods— 
no matter how good the goods on the shelf—these can 
be no more effective than our public relations in 
general and our employer relations in particular. A 
techinque in a manual does not solve a problem. 


We must penetrate the market to solve problems 
and meet needs. Effective and continuing employer 
relations point the way. This is not a new concept. 
Yet it is only now that an employer relations program 
fully consistent with that concept has been mapped 
out for application in all States and by all local offices. 


This program about to be released to the field, is the 
product of many hands. Extensive field participa- 
tion has made it truly a distillation of local office 
experience. 


The employer relations program together with the 
information service function is the spearhead of the 
six-point program. With this spearhead we must 
“penetrate” the market. With it we will pry the 
“‘techniques” off the manual page and into action. 
With it we will move our goods from the shelves and 
into the hands of the consumers.— EDWARD L. KEENAN, 
Deputy Director, USES, Washington, D. C. 
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President liquidates wartime agencies—New 
national policy on housing—A decade of social 
insurance—USES merges scientific placement 
services—New permanent committee to work 
for employment of the handicapped—Decrease 
in Federal jobs—ES activities at a glance. 


ITH the new year comes curtain time for more 
of the wartime organizations. A year-end move 
by President Truman consolidated several of the war- 
time agencies and then placed the merged group 
under a new office of Temporary Controls, which will 
bring to an end nearly all of their wartime activities. 
The Office of War Mobilization and Reconversion 
absorbed the Office of Price Administration, the 
Civilian Production Administration, and the Office of 
Economic Stabilization, together with a number of 
other smaller outfits. The Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion itself then moved under the 
new Office of Temporary Controls. Only a few rem- 
nant curbs are to remain indefinitely—those affecting 
rents, rice, and sugar. 

Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming, while continuing 
as Federal Works Administrator, will take the reins 
of the new liquidation agency. John R. Steelman, 
continuing as Director of the expiring Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion, has also accepted a 
concurrent responsibility as “assistant to the Presi- 
dent”? to become the Chief Executive’s adviser on 
labor and to help in coordinating Federal agencies. 

At the same time the President announced that 
February 27, 1947, will mark the finale of the Wage 
Stabilization Board, some of whose functions are to 
be transferred to the Department of Labor. 

Mindful, too, of the Nation-wide housing crisis, 
the President appointed a new housing expeditor, 
Frank Creedon, who was responsible for the construc- 
tion of the Oak Ridge atomic bomb plant. Raymond 
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M. Foley was named as head of the National,;Housing 
Agency. 

The Office of Government Reports—absorbed by 
the Office of War Information—has. been re-created 
by the President and will take over the functions of the 
Government information service of the Bureau of the 
Budget, and the advertising and motion picture 
liaison divisions of the Office. of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion. 


@ No sooner was the reorganization plan announced 
than the President called the new appointees together 
in a special meeting to take decisive action in the 
sphere of housing. 

The outcome of the session was a new national 
housing policy. The President announced that there is 
to be no major change in objectives to build adequate 
housing for veterans. But, there will be an immedi- 
ate relaxation of many of the more rigid controls and 
eventual removal of those remaining, in order to 
stimulate the volume of home building and permit 
a greater number of rental units to become available. 

A continued program to stimulate mass produc- 
tion of industrialized prefabricated housing is to be 
vigorously pursued. 

The successful accomplishment in eliminating 
bottlenecks in building-materials production was 
felt to have justified relaxation of the very strict 
control which applied to the period when the Vet- 
erans Emergency Housing Program got off to a start. 

Referring to workers, the President said: ‘‘With 
the housing program in full swing, there may be a 
serious shortage of manpower in 1947 in the building 
trades. Therefore, continued efforts will be made 
to enlarge the present apprentice program to secure 
adequate skilled and semiskilled labor for home con- 
struction.” 


@The old-age and survivors insurance program of 
the Social Security Administration has passed its 
tenth birthday. The anniversary of this decade of 
experience was marked with a report by Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, Commissioner for Social Security, which 
sums up the protection realized by workers for them- 
selves and their families. 

Over 43 million workers were insured as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1947; more than 8 million of these have 
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achieved permanent protection; about 27 million 
fully insured now have temporary retirement and sur- 
vivors protection for themselves and families and 
are working toward permanent protection; and 7,- 
700,000 currently issued now have temporary survivors 
protection for families and are working toward 
permanent retirement and survivors protection. 
Some 710,000 are now retired and drawing benefits. 

Mr. Altmeyer explained that the permanently in- 
sured workers fall into 3 groups: (1) those who com- 
pleted the required 40 quarters of coverage but are 
under the retirement age of 65; (2) those very close 
to 65 who achieved permanently insured status with 
fewer than 40 quarters of covered employment at 
wages higher than the specified $50 minimum for 
qualification; and (3) persons who are now 65 or 
over and fully insured. 

Eligibility for future benefits, as well as the benefit 
amounts of the 27 million fully insured, will depend 
to a great degree on their continued employment in 
work covered by the Social Security Act. 

Currently insured status is gained by working in 
covered employment half of the last 3 years of the 
worker’s life. Only survivors benefits for children 
and widows caring for them are payable on the ac- 
count of a currently insured worker. 


@ The recent integration of the placement functions of 
the National Roster with those of the USES National 
Clearing House puts local offices in a position to 
take part to a greater extent than ever before in the 
placement of scientific and professional personnel. 

The National Clearing House will operate through 
the 1,800 local State Employment Service offices so 
that registrants with executive, professional, or 
scientific qualifications may be placed in contact 
with employers in need of their services anywhere in 
the United States or overseas. 

“With this amalgamation of the placement service 
of the National Roster and the National Clearing 
House,” USES Director Robert C. Goodwin said, 
“the USES is better prepared to meet the need of 
employers for scientific, professional and executive 
personnel. The immediate objective is qualitative, 
rather than quantitative placements.” 

The National Clearing House keeps an active file 
at the national office in Washington of professional, 
technical, and managerial job orders, which are 
received from local offices throughout the country 
after local offices have exhausted efforts to fill the 
positions locally. Likewise, when the local office 
has a qualified registrant which it cannot place locally, 
the application is sent into the national office by air 
mail. ‘This serves to bring together at one central 
point job orders which cannot be filled locally and 
applications of highly qualified professional people. 


@The Nation has a new permanent organization 
pledged to year-round efforts to promote employment 
of the handicapped. 

Known as the National Committee for Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped, the new committee is an 
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outgrowth of a similar temporary committee which 
functioned in connection with the 1946 observance 
of National Employ the Physically Handicapped 
Week. This temporary committee, formed from 
veteran, labor, professional, business, civic, and 
religious groups, acted in an advisory capacity to the 
Federal Interagency Committee for Employment of 
the Physically Handicapped, which coordinated the 
efforts of several agencies to make the week-long 
drive a success. 

The “Week” brought results. The United States 
Employment Service reported that October place- 
ments for the handicapped had increased 38 percent 
over September, while the Veterans Administration 
indicated that the number of disabled veterans in 
training, either in school or on the job, had jumped 
from 116,324 in September to 159,563 in October. 
Backers of the committee saw in these gains a call to 
action to “more thoroughly organize a job placement 
program on a national and community basis.” 
Hence the organization of a national permanent 
committee to maintain public interest in employment 
of the handicapped. 

Maj. Gen. Graves B. Erskine; USMC, head of the 
Retraining and Reemployment Administration, is 
chairman of the new committee. 


@A late December report of the Civil Service Com- 
mission set the number of civilians on the Govern- 
ment pay roll on October 31 as 2,434,905. This 
was a decrease of 34,094 for the month. Of the total, 
2,118,984 were employed within the continental 
United States. 


Employment Service activities at a glance, 
October 1946 





Change from 





Number previous 
month 
Over-all 
Reception contacts 8, 145, 800 | 11% decrease. 
New applications . . . 552,200 | 3% decrease. 


1, 101, 500 (2) 
546, 800 | 3% increase. 
388, 600 | 4% increase. 
158, 200 b 


Referrals, nonagricultural. 

Placements, nonagricultural. 
Placements, men. 
Placements, women 


Placements, handicap- 29, 300 | 37% increase. 
ped. 
Counseling interviews 128, 200 | 16% increase. 
UC claims taken by ES 1, 213, 300 | 16% increase. 
Total employer visits. 174,000 | 18% increase. 
All veterans 
New applications . . . 218,100 | 15% decrease. 


Referrals, nonagricultural. 452, 400 (2) 


Placements, nonagricultural. 202, 000 | 5% increase. 
Placements, handicap- 19,200 | 34% increase. 
ped. 
Counseling interviews : 88, 300 | 10% increase. 
SRA claims taken by ES . 1,632, 700 | 17% decrease. 











* Comparable data not available. 
> Less than 0.5 percent increase. 
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Lahor Exchanges Abroad. . . 


HE public employment service systems in the United States have the experience of other industrialized 
i port to draw upon for comparison, for inspiration, for guidance. Below are accounts of employment 
exchanges in countries with widely diversified characteristics: highly industrialized England; huge, sprawl- 
ing Canada; the still-farm country of Chile; defeated Germany and Japan. Yet regardless of the economic 
or social conditions of the country, each has its employment exchanges, each striving to provide basically the 











services to which our own public employment offices are dedicated. 


Employment exchanges are now an accepted part of the economy of modern industrialized nations. They 
now recognize that the hiring process, in peacetime as well as wartime, is one which can be served efficiently 


by a public employment exchange. 


With the coming of the Industrial Revolution, unemployment insurance programs were developed to lessen 
the impact of the unemployment accompanying the factory system. The need for a public employment exchange 


to provide a work test became immediately necessary. 


And when disaster strikes, as it did in Germany and Japan, destroying nearly all the productive capacity 
of a people, among the first functions that must arise if the shattered nation is to be rebuilt, are the employment 
services. For support of this contention, read the articles below. 


LABOR EXCHANGES IN JAPAN 


By EDWARD D. HOLLANDER 


APAN is a country about as big as California, but 
J with eight or nine times as many people, most of 

them crowded onto narrow plains between the sea 
and mountains; a country with a plenitude of man- 
power but dependent on other lands for metals, oil, 
coal, and other materials resources; a country trying 
to feed 77 million people with the products of about 
as much farm land as is found in Michigan; a country 
with modern factories, where handicraft still flourishes; 
a land with a network of steam and electric railways 
where people pull carts by hand and carry wares on 
their back; where farmers pump water out of irri- 
gation ditches by treadmill in the shadow of high 
tension power lines. 

These characteristics are reflected in labor market 
conditions that resemble more nearly those of nine- 
teenth century England than twentieth century 
America. The Japanese economy, even before the 
war, absorbed enormous quantities of labor, yet labor 
was plentiful, cheap, and not very demanding, and 
customs and institutions conspired to keep it so. 
“Feudal” is a word often used to describe the position 
of the Japanese worker, but it resembled Western 
feudalism less than it did the paternalism of the 
Western economy as it emerged from the handcraft 
stage during and after the Industrial Revolution. As 
in the West, paternalism, robbed of its benevolence, 
followed the workers from family shops into factories. 
Factory employers made the same demands for long 
hours at low pay as did the heads of the family work- 
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shops; they often restricted the workers’ freedom of 
movement and contract as much. But, they shed 
most of the responsibility that the family head assumed 
for his family workers and apprentices. Unions were 
rare and frowned upon, and the high birth rate and 
abundance of willing replacements from homes and 
farms kept labor docile. 

Even where contract or indenture did not bind the 
Japanese worker to his employer, economic necessity 
and social pressure often did. Living in company 
housing, or tied by company loans, or immobilized 
on a little piece of land that meant the difference 


_ between survival and starvation, the Japanese had 


no choice but to take what he got. 

Nevertheless, even before the war (which for the 
Japanese began in 1931) the spread of Western forms 
of production and distribution was undermining the 
economic and social bases of traditional labor market 








FOR first-hand observations on the Japanese Labor Exchanges 
we are indebted to Edward D. Hollander, a member (on loan 
from the United States Employment Service) of the Labor 
Advisory Committee recruited by the War Department to visit 
Japan in February 1946 and advise General Occupation 
Headauarters on Japanese labor problems and their solution. 
Mr. Hollander, formerly with the USES, is now with the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Serving on the same committee was J. F. Wellemeyer, on 
leave from the USES, who also contributes some close-ups on 
employment activities in the Far East. 








practices; and there was a steady trend toward the 
development of employer-employee relationships more 
nearly like those of the West. These changes did not 
necessarily improve the status of the Japanese worker. 
But they did tend to develop labor market relationships 
somewhat as we know them, with increasing freedom 
of both employer and employee to contract and to 
terminate the relationship. And as part of this trend 
the Japanese labor exchanges were born in 1921. 

The war superimposed on the Japanese labor mar- 
ket a pattern of rigid regimentation. The paternal- 
istic relationship of employers and employees was 
adapted to make the former the officers and the latter 
the soldiers in a “‘production army.’ Labor bosses 
became the “‘leaders”’ of a casual “‘labor front.” The 
typical labor boss assembled a gang and would provide 
workers for any common task at a fixed daily rate for 
each man in the gang. The money for wages, how- 
ever, was paid to the labor boss, who, in turn, paid the 
workers somewhat less. In many instances, these 
labor bosses were organized under “super bosses” and 
the total take of the combination was enormous. One 
boss of dockside workers was reported to take in 90,000 
yen a day. Evidence showed, too, that these bosses 
were often tied in with underworld activities and had 
begun to infiltrate the political parties. 

The labor exchanges under police control, became 
the machinery for the allocation of manpower for war 
production, paralleling the allocation of materials and 
facilities. 


A Disorganized Labor Market 


After the surrender, the Japanese economy—and 
with it the labor market—fell apart. Production of 
war materials stopped, and conversion to the pursuits 
of peace was slow. The shortage of basic raw ma- 
terials—iron, ore, coal, and cotton, notably—and the 
damage to plant facilities (many which escaped 
bombing had been dismantled for scrap metal) held 
production to a trickle. As the legal channels of food 








INTRODUCING SUPERVISION 


IT is interesting to note that the Japanese, prior to the 
visit of the committee, did not seem to understand the idea 
of supervision. In numerous discussions with Japanese 
officials we found that when the word “supervision” was 
mentioned in English the interpreter would end up talking 
about “encouragement.” 


It developed that when a superior official would visit one 
of the local labor exchanges he would sit down with the 
manager and “encourage” him to do certain things if the 
conversation developed along appropriate lines. This 
encouragement would be given during the drinking of 
tea, a rite that accompanied every business discussion of 
any importance. 


Needless to say, the Japanese Ministry of Welfare officials 
were thoroughly briefed by the committee on the meaning 
and the technique of administrative supervision.—J. F. 
Wellemeyer. 
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dried up, people were forced into the black market 
to supplement their rations. In the face of shortages 
of nearly everything, prices climbed, and wages fol- 
lowed in frantic but hopeless pursuit. 

Under these conditions, the labor market was 
thoroughly disorganized. Unemployment, tradition- 
ally very low in Japan, increased alarmingly. Yet 
most of the unemployed were not actually idle. They 
were busily engaged cultivating gardens on the ruins 
of burned-out cities; building shacks of scraps of metal 
and lumber; trading in the black market; foraging 
through the countryside in search of farmers who 
would barter food for household goods. 


Problems of Peacetime Operation 


It is in this atmosphere that the Japanese labor 
exchanges have tried to pull themselves together for 
peacetime operation. 

Although the law of 1921 called for the operation of 
a Nation-wide system of free public placement offices, 
these exchanges for some years were municipally 
operated under a regulation which required every 
community of more than a certain size to maintain 
one. As Japan prepared for war, the labor exchanges 
were united in a single system under national admin- 
istration. During the war, the system under police 
control, became one of the principal mechanisms for 
controlling the allocation and distribution of man- 
power for war production, and the exchanges were 
closely intermeshed with the wartime labor front 
organizations. This relationship carried over for a few 
months after the surrender and after the dissolution of 
the labor front; but by mid-1946, after the transfer of 
the labor exchange system from the police to the Min- 
istry of Welfare, the connection except for sporadic 
occurrences, seemed to have been largely dissolved. 

Although set up as a national system, the 600 
Japanese labor exchanges, with some 9,000 employees, 
are largely administered through 47 separate prefec- 
tural governments. Organized under labor sections 
attached to these prefectural governments, the local 
exchanges are headed up functionally in Tokyo in the 
Employment Division of the Ministry of Welfare, 
which has been inadequately staffed with but 60 indi- 
viduals. (The Japanese Government has no Ministry 
of Labor.) The set-up, however, has been far from 
satisfactory since the prefectural chiefs of labor sections 
report to the governor, who, in turn, reports to the 
Home Minister. If the chief of the Employment Sec- 
tion in the Ministry of Welfare desired to issue instruc- 
tions to local offices, they were forced to send them to 
the Minister of Welfare, who sent them to the Home 
Minister, who forwarded them to the prefectural 
governors, who turned them over to the chiefs of labor 
sections, who, in turn, notified the local office man- 
agers; that is, unless any of these people had some 
objection to the instructions. 

Obviously, the need was for a direct field organiza- 
tion which would provide for bypassing the prefec- 
tural governors by placing a labor representative on a 
régional basis to supervise the local exchanges directly. 


Employment Service Review 
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Reports of all kinds should contain only information that has a 
specific use. They should be collected no more than necessary. 

hey should be sent only to those officials who need them. 
They should be submitted on time. Finally, they should be pre- 
pared by the persons having easiest access to the information, 
and should be provided for in the operating procedure. 








In form and function the Japanese labor exchanges 
bear a strong family resemblance to their cousins in 
the West, especially in the United States. Regis- 
tration, order-taking, selection, and referral are 
performed in much the same way as in the States. 
All applicants are registered; in general labor ex- 
changes by self-registration; in casual exchanges by a 
permanent identification card. Orders are recorded 
on a standard form, and filled almost exclusively 
through spot placement. 

Neither applicants nor employers are very exacting 
in their occupational specifications, and the exchanges 
have been operating without a standard system of 
precise occupational classification. The selection 
process is facilitated by the use of a sort of written 
personal history, which every applicant carries with 
him as a matter of custom. It is curious that with the 
use of this information and a spot placement pro- 
cedure, the Japanese labor exchanges nevertheless go 
through the routine of filling out application cards for 
applicants who are not referred to jobs. These 
applications are kept “‘for future reference,” but 
because of the peculiarities of Japanese writing, which 
defies alphabetizing, they are not filed by name and 
seldom by occupation. Usually they are filed by date 
of receipt and therefore rarely referred to. 

The exchanges maintain continuous and often close 
relationships with employers. These relationships, 
however, are casual and not recorded for purposes of 
planning and management. The service to employers 
nevertheless seems to be satisfactory, in quality at 
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least: 50 to 75 percent of applicants referred to jobs 
are hired. 

Casual labor exchanges (nearly 100 of them) op- 
erate on the principle of a shape-up. Each casual 
exchange has a large group of casual laborers who 
consider themselves attached to it and who return 
to it whenever they need to be placed. Of the 2,000 
or 3,000 casuals attached to an exchange on any given 
morning, perhaps 200 or 300 will turn up for reassign- 
ment; the remainder will report directly to the em- 
ployers for whom they have been working by the day. 
The selection of workers from the shape-up to fill the 
day’s orders is also casual. The applicants some- 
times sort themselves roughly by occupations, in 
parallel lines. The orders are read aloud and the 
applicants are referred on the basis of first-come-first- 
served, or selected by the you-you-and-you method. 
One instance was observed of a more formalized 
procedure: the placement official collected the identi- 
fication cards of the competing applicants, threw them 
in the air, and selected those which landed face up. 
At least it can be said for this that it is easier than selec- 
tion by rotation and more honest than selection by 
favoritism. 

The Japanese labor exchanges offer few special 
services. They are forbidden by Allied directive to 
offer any preferential services to veterans and they 
offer only vague “‘encouragement”’ to physically handi- 
capped, unsupported by any defined program or 
procedure for placing them in suitable work. They 
offer no formalized counseling service, as such. 

Neither has Japan an unemployment insurance 
system. Workers laid off are customarily compen- 
sated by a separation allowance which is not a legal 
obligation of the employer. The labor exchanges 
have no responsibility for social insurance or assist- 
ance, although it has been proposed that they be 
made the channel for the placement of workers on 
public work projects. The exchanges are often au- 








REPORTING—THE JAPANESE WAY 
ONE report of the Japanese Employment Exchange had to 


_be po every month by each office, summarized in 
eac 


prefectural office and again, resummarized in Tokyo. 
This report contained between 50 and 60 lines and some- 
thing over 30 columns for a total of more than 1,500 items. 
National summary operating reports were running about 
4 or 5 months behind the reporting month. Although 
this was the most difficult report, it was only one of perhaps 
15 or 18 regular reports prepared by local employment 
offices. The American committee recommended that this 
cumbersome report be canceled and that a reporting sys- 
tem based on information needed by a well-managed local 
office for operating purposes be established. 


There was no system of reporting local labor market 
conditions; headquarters information on the subject was 
derived from census materials, special registrations, and 
the like, and was on the whole completely inadequate. A 
limited system of local labor market rome sis was recom- 
mended and a sample labor market analysis of a small 
manufacturing center was prepared for guidance of Japan- 
ese officials.—J. F. Wellemeyer. 








thorized to issue tokens for supplemental rations for 
heavy labor, especially to casuals. 

The exchanges do have a fairly well-developed sys- 
tem of interexchange and interprefecture clearance. 
Also, they maintain close working relationships with 
the public schools in “‘guiding’’ and placing school 
graduates. 


More Jobs Than Workers 


The labor exchanges in Japan are confronted with 
the anomaly of critical labor shortages in the midst of 
mass unemployment. In the spring of 1946 most 
Japanese labor exchanges had an excess of openings 
over applicants. Employers themselves reported the 
same reluctance of workers to apply for jobs. The 
labor exchanges have been carrying on aggressive 
national recruitment campaigns for coal miners— 
always hard-to-fill jobs, and especially difficult to fill 
under conditions existing in Japan today. Aggressive 
action has also been needed to man fertilizer and tex- 
tile factories. In such campaigns, the labor exchanges 
have employed modern methods of advertising and 
recruitment, emphasizing the special inducements by 
way of transportation, housing, and extra rations, and 
have set up special facilities for handling applicants. 
These methods have been fairly successful, especially 
insofar as they have emphasized the availability of 
housing and rations. 


How to break the hold of the labor bosses is one of 
the necessary and pressing problems of Japan’s em- 
ployment officials. To some extent, especially in the 
most important labor market areas, this has been 
accomplished by the extension of the casual labor 
exchanges. In other areas the bosses have used their 
political and economic influence to block the opening 
of casual exchanges or to harass their operations. 
However, the Japanese Government is committed to 
the total eradication of this labor-boss system. 

Recruitment and placement of Japanese civilian 
labor for the Allied Occupation Forces has top priority 
in the labor exchanges. The workers are supplied on 
requisitions of military government officers to the 
Japanese Government, and recruited and referred by 
the labor exchanges. After some difficulties in the 
early months of the occupation, the labor demands of 
the Occupation Forces—often inflated in number and 
extravagant in utilization—have been satisfactorily 
met. In some cases, the prefectural offices have used 
labor bosses to recruit for the occupation; and oc- 
casionally methods of duress and compulsion have 
been used. But both of these methods have been 
interdicted by the-occupation authorities. 

Manpower is Japan’s greatest asset. Her recon- 
struction depends very largely on how that manpower 
is mobilized for essential production and distribution. 
This overriding objective furnishes an incentive for 
development of a labor exchange system adequate to 
cope with Japan’s myriad employment problems. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES IN GERMANY 


By LEO R. WERTS and DENIS A. COURTNEY 


Office of Military Government of Germany (U. S.), Manpower Division 


S in all other phases of social activity in the Third 
Reich, the history of the employment and alloca- 
tion of labor in National Socialist Germany was 

one of severe and increasing regimentation. 

During the 20’s, the typical employment service 
functions were handled by a nation-wide system of 
regional and local labor offices loosely coordinated into 
an organization known as the Reich Institute for 
Labor Placement and Unemployment Insurance. 
Under this system the regional labor offices enjoyed a 
considerable degree of autonomy. They were not, 
moreover, purely government bodies; employers, em- 
ployees, and government had equal representation in 
their administration. 

The establishment of the German Labor Front in 
1933 and the promulgation of a new basic labor law 
in 1934 placed control of employment and working 
conditions in the hands either of management or of 
the State. Finally, in 1937, the last vestige of auton- 
omy was removed from the employment service by the 
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absorption of the Reich Institute into the Ministry of 
Labor. With absorption, the administration of the 
labor offices lost its tripartite character. They became 
a mere part of the centralized state mechanism for total 
mobilization of German manpower for war. 

When military government began its job in 1945, 
the elaborate mechanism of labor administration was 
just a part of the rubble-heap that was Germany. 
But before streets could be cleared, food moved, or 
utilities patched up, the beginnings of a new employ- 
ment service had to be dug from the ruins in order to 
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supply the necessary labor. This was the task that 
faced military government manpower officials when 
they entered Germany. 

Up and down the country in whatever village or 
town they were assigned, military government teams 
found that the first urgent job was the location and 
reopening of the labor office. As rapidly as personnel 
could be screened to run them and undesirable fea- 
tures of the Nazi system of labor could be eliminated, 
these offices began to function again to supply the 
urgent needs of the renascent German economy and 
of the occupying forces. The basic controls used 
before the war, including registration of all employ- 
ables, were continued from the start. 

With their basic functions of registration and alloca- 
tion thus reestablished, the labor offices were ready to 
take their place in the governmental structure of the 
U. S. Zone. The establishment of three states 
within the U. S. Zone—Greater Hesse, Wiirttemberg- 
Baden, and Bavaria—with their own appointed 
cabinets was only the first step in a progressive develop- 
ment of increasing autonomy which now, in November 
1946, is at the point where state constitutions are 
about to be adopted and state governments demo- 
cratically elected. Built solidly into the framework 
of these state administrative systems, the employ- 
ment service is today functioning within the broad 
policy limitations set by military government and 
with a considerable degree of self-reliance. 


Like Areas of Jurisdiction 


Each of the three state cabinets includes a ministry 
of labor. In Bavaria a single department of the 
ministry controls manpower allocation activities, 
while in the other two states the same department of 
the ministry handles both manpower allocation and 
labor relations. But in the case of all three the area 
of jurisdiction of the manpower allocation officials is 
the same; namely, labor registration and allocation; 
compilation and interpretation of labor statistics; 
vocational guidance, retraining, and apprenticeship; 
care of unemployment insurance receipts; and assist- 
ing in the denazification of private industry. 

The ministries control a far-reaching system of 
regional and local offices within each state. Bavaria, 
owing to its large size, has two regional labor offices 
(Landesarbeitsdmter). The other two states, one 
regional labor office each. At the local level there are 
63 local labor offices (Arbeitsimter) for the whole 
area, as well as numerous branch offices (Neben- 
stellen). In addition, Bavaria has a number of rural 
offices (Aussenstellen) open only for a few hours on 
specified days and run from the nearest branch office. 

The geographic area of the local labor office extends 
over a labor market district which is usually not co- 
extensive with civil administrative units. Coverage 
may include parts of or entire rural or municipal 
counties (Landkreise and Stadtkreise). In Wiirttem- 
berg during the early stage of the occupation, there 
was a local labor office in every county, but when 
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military government ceased to maintain operational 
teams in every county the only reason for the existence 
of so many labor offices disappeared and 10 of the 19 
offices were eliminated. 

The structure of the regional labor offices varies 
among the states. In Bavaria each regional and local 
labor office has three departments: administration, 
manpower allocation, and labor relations. The local 
labor offices in Wiittemberg-Baden are constructed in 
the same way but the regional labor office has only 
the first two divisions. In Greater Hesse the regional 
labor office has the following six departments: admin- 
istration, personnel, labor allocation, labor relations, 
vocational guidance, and statistics. 

The regional labor offices serve as the principal 
executive agencies for the ministry in the field of labor 
placement. They also establish policies for interre- 
gional labor clearance, the placement of the severely 
disabled, the organization and supervision of voca- 
tional counseling in the local labor offices, and the 
initiation of job-training courses. ‘To assist local labor 
offices with their problems, each Bavarian regional 
labor office maintains an inspection board whose 
members visit their subordinate units regularly for 
periods of from 3 days to a week. All reports from 
local labor offices are channeled through the respec- 
tive regional labor offices. 

In order further to encourage the democratic ad- 
ministration of both regional and local labor offices, 
advisory committees have been authorized composed 
of representatives of workers and employees, employ- 
ers, and public bodies. For local labor offices these 
committees are appointed by the president of the 
competent regional office and for regional offices by 
the Ministry, from lists submitted by trade unions, 
representative employers, and public bodies. 


System of Manpower Allocation 


Manpower allocation is performed on the basis of 
labor market demand and supply as revealed by the 
census of the population of employable age, the regis- 
tration of the unemployed and the requests for labor 
submitted by employers (who may hire persons only 
through the labor offices and who must inform these 
offices of completed individual dismissals and of con- 
templated mass dismissals.) Under Allied Control 
Council Order No. 3 of 17 January 1946, all males 
14 to 65 years of age and all females 15 to 50 had to 
register at the labor offices, which are empowered to 
grant exemptions from direction to employment only 
if a registrant is physically incapable of work or 
unable to be employed because of other social duties 
(housewives, students, etc.). The effect of this order, 
carried out throughout Germany, was such that, by 
the end of June 1946, out of a total population for 
Germany of 62,800,000, the number of persons regis- 
tered amounted to 32,018,000, of whom 23,819,000 
were employed; 6,801,000 were unemployable; and 
1,398,000 were unemployed. The labor force then 
totalled 25,217,000. In May 1939, when preparation 
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for war pushed employment to a high level, the labor 
force for the same geographical area numbered 
31,050,000. 

The labor offices regulate their placement activities 
by means of a series of operational files: (1) the regis- 
tration file which in addition to registerable persons 
includes all persons over or under registerable age 
actually working or seeking work; (2) the employment 
file, an alphabetical name file of all gainfully employed, 
each card being flagged to indicate the occupational 
and economic group in which the person is employed; 
(3) the unemployed file, flagged according to normal 
occupations of the unemployed; (4) placements file to 
indicate applicants sent out for job interviews; and 
(5) job openings file, flagged according to occupa- 
tions. Statistical data transmitted from the local to 
the regional labor offices are consolidated for the 
purpose of area analysis. 

In the U. S. Zone the problem of finding jobs for 
unemployed workers, or workers for vacant jobs, 
appears relatively simple in view of the over-all fig- 
ures for unemployment, job openings, and placements. 
Unemployment in September (478,696) was less than 
twice the number of job openings (253,179) and the 
labor offices placed 194,360 people during the month. 
In reality, however, the problem is difficult. Great 
discrepancies exist between job requirements and 
available manpower with respect to occupation, level 
of skill, and location. Moreover, conditions of health 
and morale resulting from lack of food, clothing, hous- 
ing, and from the migration of people cause a high 
degree of instability of employment and often defeat 
the efforts made to allocate labor to productive tasks. 
One major problem of placement is to direct unem- 
ployed workers without permanent occupation and 
workers in technical, commercial, engineering, metal, 
and other occupations into common labor, construc- 
tion, agriculture, and domestic service. In many 
cases this involves the transfer of highly trained people 
or of clerical workers to hard and low-paid manual 
work. 


Compulsion Seldom Used 


Although Allied Control Council Order No. 3 per- 
mits compulsory allocation of labor this authority has 
been used infrequently except to assign Nazis to 
rubble clearance or other undesirable work. For 
instance, in Bavaria only about 5 percent of persons 
placed during the past 3 months have been assigned 
compulsorily. 

The nature of the shortages and the composition of 
the unemployed makes compulsion for the most part 
unsuitable. To some extent these difficulties may be 
met by retraining. Where, as frequently occurs, lack 
of skills in given trades makes placement difficult, 
only retraining within occupations can help. To this 
end, the Labor Ministries are retraining adults and 
providing additional apprenticeship opportunities for 
young people. In all three states retraining programs 
have been started in the building trades and in 


Greater Hesse the apprenticeship period in the indus- 
try was reduced by the Ministry in agreement with 
trade specialists. Vocational guidance is performed 
in many cases by labor office specialists. In Greater 
Hesse and Bavaria counselors employed in labor 
offices visit schools to explain employment oppor- 
tunities and to indicate the advisability of seeking 
nonovercrowded occupations. 


Anti-Nazis Given Preference 


The labor offices play an important role in the 
ideological mission of the occupation forces by remov- 
ing Fascist discriminations in hiring practices and in 
affording preferential treatment to those who resisted 
or suffered under the Naziregime. A control council 
order prescribes that applicants for positions are to be 
placed in the following order of priority: (1) Victims 
of nazism; (2) persons who actively resisted the Nazi 
regime; and (3) persons who did not belong to the 
Nazi party or its formations. 

Considerable care is given to proper classification of 
registrants and to placement in accordance with 
these categories. In Bavaria, for example, labor 
offices have placed red and yellow tabs on the regis- 
tration cards of the first two classes for ready reference. 
On the other hand, labor offices may compulsorily 
direct Nazis to heavy or otherwise undesirable work. 
Moreover, the labor offices in the U. S. Zone are 
required by the German Law for Liberation from 
National Socialism and Militarism to secure from 
every business enterprise monthly lists of employees 
holding supervisory positions, indicating their con- 
nection, if any, with any former Nazi organization. 

As in the United States, unemployment insurance 
and placement agencies have long been closely related. 
In Germany, this has been the tradition since the 
formation of the Reich Institute for Labor Palcement 
and Unemployment Insurance under the Weimar 
Republic. Until now, no unemployment insurance 
benefits have been paid, but the labor ministries, 
through the labor offices, have continued to collect 
dues and maintain accounts of current receipts. The 
only permitted use of these funds so far has been to 
meet the administrative costs of the labor offices 
themselves. 


National Service May Come 


The ultimate form of the German employment 
service must, of course, depend on the larger solution 
of the entire German problem. At present a workable 
structure of regional and local offices such as has been 
described exists all over Germany, to a great extent 
standardized by policy formulated by the four occupy- 
ing powers, but still separated into four rigidly dis- 
tinguished areas. 

With unification of the zones, when it comes, will 
come the necessity for the reconstitution of the em- 
ployment service on a national scale. 
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EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


By THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, London, England 


HEN Great Britain declared war on Germany 

in 1939 the Employment Exchanges had been 

operating for about 30 years. It was in 1909 
that the British Parliament passed the Labour Ex- 
changes Act authorising a network of Employment 
Exchanges to be operated and maintained by the 
State. The first 61 offices were opened early in 1910. 
Additional offices were opened as rapidly as possible 
and almost from the outset a chain was formed cor- 
responding to the existing system of about 500 
Employment Exchanges supported by approximately 
900 suboffices. 

The main aim of the Employment Exchange system 
in Great Britain is to bring employers offering jobs 
and workers seeking jobs into touch with one another 
through a comprehensive and personal placing serv- 
ice. No monopoly is sought; the Exchanges rely on 
developing the goodwill of employers and workers 
whom it is their privilege and duty to serve. 


Progress Despite Difficulties 


The period up to 1939 saw steady developments in 
the work of bringing together employers seeking work- 
ers and workers seeking employment, despite some 
major difficulties and distractions. The first big test 
came in 1914 when the comparatively new Service 
was called upon to take an important share in the 
mobilization of the Reserves, the selection and sub- 
mission of skilled and unskilled labour required for 
building military camps, for the manufacture of army 
equipment, and, later, for the production of munitions. 

After the 1914-18 war, severe unemployment 
occurred involving at the worst period about 3 
million workers. Meanwhile, the Employment Ex- 
changes, which in 1916 had been transferred to the 
newly formed Ministry of Labour, had been given the 
responsibility of administering the Government’s 
Unemployment Insurance Scheme, providing for 
weekly payments of unemployment benefit to unem- 
ployed persons. Many were the times when practical- 
ly the whole of the staff had to be concentrated on 
paying what came to be known popularly as the 
“dole.” However, in spite of all the difficulties, the 
service had developed by 1939 to the extent of placing 
annually over 2% million workpeople in jobs. 

The whole story of the work performed by the 
Employment Exchanges during the 1939-45 war has 
yet to be told. A very large number of members of 
the staff were released to the Armed Forces while many 
others were transferred to carry out vital work in 
other hard-pressed Government departments. With 
a reduced regular staff, but with the invaluable help 
of older men and women recruited because of their 
unsuitability for manual work in munitions factories, 
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the Ministry embarked upon a complete stocktaking 
of the nation’s man and woman power; for such was 
the labour stringency that the skill and experience of 
every man and woman had to be used to the best 
advantage whether in the Armed Forces, the Civil 
Defence Services, the munitions industries, or other 
essential industries or services. All men between 18 
and 45 and women between the ages of 20 and 30 
were registered and considered for call-up to the 
Forces, the women being given the opportunity of 
electing to work in the munitions industry as an 
alternative to joining the Women’s Auxiliary Services. 
In addition, men up to 51 and women of 18 and 19 
and between 30 and 51 were registered, and where 
their domestic circumstances and employment posi- 
tion permitted they were transferred to war work. 
Thus all men and women between the ages of 18 
and 51 were registered by the Employment Exchanges 
and came under the control of the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service for war work. The Armed 
Forces were built up by the middle of 1943 to 4,757,000, 
and at that time no fewer than 5,180,000 men and 
women were engaged directly on equipment and sup- 
plies for the Forces. (Between mid-1943 and mid- 
1945, the Armed Forces were built up from 4,757,000 
to 5,900,000, while the labour force supplying the 
Services was scaled down to 3,887,000.) Out of a 
total working population of 22,281,000 at mid-1943, 
no fewer than 22,121,000 men and women were 
actively engaged, directly and indirectly, in the prose- 
cution of the war and the maintenance of the essential 
services of the civil community. The responsibility of 
the Employment Exchanges was to see to it that the 
work they performed was in the best national interest. 


War-end Task 


When hostilities ceased, the Employment Exchange 
Service had to undertake the task of unwinding this 
huge labour build-up. This has been their first major 
post-war task. Between mid-1945 and the end of 
August 1946, about 3,835,000 men and women from 
the Forces and 3,300,000 men and women from muni- 
tions industries had been released. The vast majority 
of them have been re-absorbed: in peace-time em- 
ployment without unemployment arising in any 
serious degree, save for a few “pockets” to which 
reference will be made later. 

The Employment Exchange Service is organized on 
a national basis, but the country is split up into 11 
territorial regions, each in charge of a Regional Con- 
troller, and he is responsible for the executive control 
of the local offices in his region, subject to the general 
directions of headquarters. Local offices comprise 
Employment Exchanges established in -all the main 
towns, together with sub-offices and branch offices 
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serving the smaller towns and villages. These latter 
offices are under the executive control of the manager 
of the nearest Employment Exchange. Each Employ- 
ment Exchange includes an Employment Section and 
an Unemployment Insurance Section; men, women, 
and juveniles are dealt with in separate departments. 

Exchanges are controlled by officers of managerial 
rank, classified into three groups according to the 
size and importance of the offices, viz: first class, 
second class, and third class officers. The various 
sections in each Exchange are controlled, under the 
manager, by supervisors termed employment officers, 
who are assisted by employment clerks. At the larger 
offices the manager may have the assistance of a second 
class officer as deputy, and several third class officers. 
Recruitment to the basic clerical grade (that is, em- 
ployment clerk) is usually by open written competitive 
examination arranged by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, the age-limit being normally 16-17 years. Direct 
recruitment by competitive examination is also made 
to a limited extent to the third class officer grade from 
candidates aged 21-24 of University standard. Other- 
wise, entry to the various grades is by promotion. 

Entry to established posts in the Civil Service was 
closed during the war, the vacancies being filled by 
older men and women on a temporary basis. During 
the post-war reconstruction period, special competitive 
examinations have been arranged for candidates up to 
30 years of age who missed their opportunity of entry 
into the Civil Service owing to the war. 


Training Deemed Important 


The Ministry attaches great importance to the train- 
ing of its staff, both as regards general background 
and specialised duties. Training courses are therefore 
arranged for all new entrants, covering a period of 6 
months, during which they are given both theoretical 
and practical instruction in the different types of work 
with which they are likely to be concerned in their 
coming service. These training courses, in addition to 
providing general background knowledge covering 
such subjects as the history and traditions of the 
Civil Service, the rise and growth of the Ministry of 
Labour, stress particularly the fact that the Employ- 
ment Exchange Service is concerned with administer- 
ing a vast system of social service dealing with the 
multifarious problems of the individual men and 
women with whom the new entrant officers will come 
into touch when carrying out their duties. 

In administering the many social services for which 
the Ministry is responsible, “‘in-training’? plays an 
important part. The Ministry is developing many new 
services, e. g., the Resettlement Advice Service and 
the Disablement Resettlement Service, requiring a 
knowledge of problems of which its officers had not 
previously had experience. Training courses are there- 
fore arranged, at which lectures and talks are given by 
specialists both from within and from outside the Min- 
istry, and group conferences and “refresher”? courses 
are held from time to time, at which officers are 
afforded an opportunity of discussing the problems 
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with which they are faced and of gaining from the 
experience of others. In view of the importance of 
placing work in the Employment Exchange Service, a 
long-term training programme is being developed, 
which provides for training on study group or discus- 
sion lines, with visits to local firms and talks and dis- 
cussions with leading employers and trade union 
officials. The objective of this training is to ensure 
that all officers dealing with placing work shall acquire 
as complete a knowledge as possible of the industries 
and industrial processes with which they are mainly 
concerned. Plans are also being evolved for ensuring 
that those officers who have to help in the resettlement 
of the disabled are given an understanding of the ways 
in which certain disabilities affect the capacity for full 
employment. In this scheme, the co-operation of the 
medical profession and of the hospitals is being gladly 
given. 

Any person (except a member of the Armed Forces 
not on leave) is free to register at a local office for 
employment, whether or not he has a job and whether 
or not he is an insured contributor under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Scheme. Persons registering at a 
local office fall into two main categories: Claimants, 
i. e., applicants wishing to claim unemployment 
benefit, and non-claimants. Registration for employ- 
ment consists of recording identification particulars 
and details of the applicant’s past employment or em- 
ployments, normally covering a period of at least 5 
years, together with any other useful information 
bearing on the nature of the employment for which 
he may be suitable. 

Special attention is paid to service in the Armed 
Forces, in view of the knowledge and experience which 
many men and women gained while serving and 
which may stand them in good stead in civilian life. 
As a help to the staff in dealing with these men and 
women, a Guide has been issued showing, on the one 
hand, the duties undertaken in the various sections 
of the Forces and the skill and qualifications necessary 
to perform these duties and, on the other hand, the 
civilian occupations in which this experience and 
training might best be utilised. 
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MINISTRY’S APPOINTMENTS DEPARTMENT 
(Approximating the American National Roster) 


MENTION should be made of the Ministry’s Appointments 
Department, which is responsible for dealing with a _ 
cants possessing higher executive and technical qualifica- 
tions or capacities. For professional engineers, techni- 
cians, and scientists of degree standard, the Department 
maintains a Central Register in London, primarily because 
the demand for this type of highly skilled worker can best 
be met by a centralised branch. For applicants with ad- 
ministrative, managerial, and executive experience, Regis- 
ters are maintained by Regional Appointments Offices in 
London and in 13 provincial centres. The Employment 
Exchanges act as Agents for forwarding particulars of any 
appropriate vacancies that come to their notice and also 
putting applicants of this standard into touch with the 
nearest of these Appointments Offices. 
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Having registered an applicant for employment, 
the Exchange proceeds at once to consider for which 
of any vacancies notified by employers the applicant 
is best qualified. It may be that a suitable vacancy 
has not been notified; but, on the principle that an 
employer is always prepared to consider a good 
worker, in appropriate cases the Exchange approaches 
likely employers on behalf of applicants, and these 
so-called ‘“‘speculative submissions” often result in 
successful placings. 

The cardinal principles observed in selecting ap- 
plicants for submission to vacancies are: (1) Com- 
pliance with the employer’s requirements; and (2) 
submission of those applicants who are best qualified 
to do the job. In this matter absolute impartiality 
is observed between all sections of the community; 
but there are special arrangements for identifying 
ex-Service applicants, and when ex-Service men and 
women are submitted to vacancies, the Introduction 
Card is specially marked to show that they are ex- 
Service personnel. Always, in the selection of appli- 
cants for submission to vacancies, the Employment 
Exchanges see to it that ex-Service men and women 
are not placed at any disadvantage through lack of 
recent experience of civilian work. 

So far as possible applicants are introduced to 
suitable employment within daily travelling distance 
of their homes. If, however, there is no suitable local 
vacancy available, vacancies in other districts are 
brought to the applicant’s notice. This is done under 
a system whereby vacancies which cannot be filled 
locally are notified by telephone, teleprinter, or printed 
lists circulated from a Regional Clearing-House, to 
other local offices where there may be suitable 
applicants. 


Helping the Difficult-to-Place 


In the nature of things, the rule of submitting to an 
employer the applicants most qualified for the job 
tends to leave on the books of the Exchange a propor- 
tion of less obviously qualified registrants, and the 
placing staff have instructions to do their utmost to 
find these persons suitable jobs. The Exchange man- 
agers and placing supervisors accordingly give these 
cases their personal and particular attention in order 
to discover any fresh facts bearing on their employ- 
ment potentialities. Occasionally it is found that a 
course of training that will fit an applicant for em- 
ployment in a new occupation is the solution to the 
problem; generally, however, a special approach to 
an employer to give the applicant a trial is the line 
taken, and frequently it proves successful. These 
more difficult placing propositions are, fortunately, 
comparatively few in relation to the total number of 
persons applying for jobs; but the satisfaction derived 
by all parties, includiag the employer, when a success- 
ful placing is achieved in such a case is ample recom- 
pense for the special effort of the Exchange officials. 
The disabled in search of employment are another 
problem. In 1944 Parliament passed the Disabled 
Persons (Employment) Act, which makes provision 
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for the vocational training and industrial rehabilita- 
tion of disabled persons, for their registration as 
disabled persons, for the imposition upon certain 
employers of an obligation to employ a quota of 
registered disabled, and for assisting such persons who 
are seriously disabled to obtain employment or work 
on their own account under special conditions. 

If there are more applicants than vacancies, discre- 
tion may be exercised in favour of ex-Service men and 
women when selecting disabled persons for vocational 
training and industrial rehabilitation or in selecting 
registered disabled persons for submission to employ- 
ment. At each Exchange at least one officer, the 
Disablement Resettlement Officer, specialises in the 
work of finding suitable employment for disabled 
persons. He pays particular attention to the selection 
of vacancies in order to avoid employment that might 
aggravate the disability and, in cases of doubt, he 
seeks the advice of a Disablement Advisory Committee, 
one of whose members is a doctor. 


Service for Juveniles 


For juveniles, there are two alternative systems of 
placing work, both under the central guidance of the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, but one 
administered by the Local Education Authority and 
not by the Employment Exchange. Under both 
systems, however, the work falls into four main 
divisions, viz: (1) Advice on choice of employment; 
(2) placing employment to satisfy the demands of 
local employers for juvenile labour, coupled with (3) 
industrial supervision or continued guidance of 
juveniles until they are established in progressive 
employment; (4) local administration of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Scheme. 

The change-over from war to peace has been 
accomplished without unemployment arising in any 
serious degree save for a few areas where work on the 
production of civilian goods cannot be commenced 
at once. These are districts where there were in- 
sufficient opportunities for employment during the 
period between the two wars because of their too 
exclusive dependence on one or two industries. It 
has already been indicated that the policy of the 
Government is to arrange, wherever possible, the pro- 


‘vision of work within reasonable daily travelling dis- 


tance of workers’ homes. In these so-called ‘‘De- 
velopment” areas, factories are being built which on 
completion will be rented to employers engaged in 
industries which will be new to these areas. In this 
way it is hoped to arrange a better distribution of 
industry throughout the country. 

Apart from placing, the Employment Exchanges 
have a very important duty to perform in connection 
with the collection of facts relating to employment 
and unemployment for the information of the Govern- 
ment in administering the policy of maintaining a 
high level of stable employment to which it is pledged. 
It is of paramount importance that the Government 
should have as early information as possible about 
signs of coming unemployment in order that effective 
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steps may be taken in good time to prevent it or at 
least to mitigate its severity. The Employment Ex- 
changes form an ideal network for the collection of 
industrial information of this kind. In addition, 
therefore, to figures showing by industries the num- 


bers in employment and those who are unemployed, 
the Exchange managers at periodical intervals also 
submit narrative reports giving an appreciation of 
the position in their areas with suggestions for avoid- 
ing prospective or actual unemployment. 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN CANADA 


By ARTHUR MACNAMARA, LL.D., C. M. G., Deputy Minister of Labour 


N August 1, 1941, Canada’s present National Em- 
ployment Service opened its doors to the public. 
Starting in more than a score of Canada’s cities 

on the first day, in the course of a few weeks local 
offices were functioning in virtually every urban 
centre of 10,000 or more population. 

A less opportune date for the establishment of such a 
service would be difficult to imagine. Canada was 
then within one month of completing her second year of 
war on the Axis. Already labour shortages were pro- 
nounced in many of the skilled trades. Already the 
importance of agricultural production was being 
emphasized, but the farmers were beginning to suffer 
by a loss of manpower to urban industries and to the 
Armed Forces. These and otheremployment problems 
faced the new service from the outset. 

The year 1941, however, did not mark Canada’s 
first venture into the field of public service. In fact, 
the beginnings can be traced back prior to about 
1910 when the Provincial Governments first entered 
this field of public administration. 

Late in World War I the Parliament of Canada 
passed legislation under which the Federal Govern- 
ment was to pay subsidies to any of the nine provinces 
organizing and operating public employment serv- 
ices. Eight of the Provincial Governments (all except 
the agricultural province of Prince Edward Island) 
entered into agreements with the Federal Govern- 
ment covering the operation of public employment 
offices; the result was a chain of employment offices 
across the four thousand mile breadth of the Dominion 
of Canada. Called ‘““The Employment Service of Can- 
ada” this chain had offices at about 75 urban centres 
throughout the provinces, or a local office in almost 
every city above 10,000 population. 

An amendment to the Canadian constitution, 
adopted in 1940, gave indisputable jurisdiction to the 
Federal Parliament to enact a measure providing for 
unemployment insurance. This change in jurisdiction 
(previously the Provinces had jurisdiction over un- 
employment insurance) was held to give the central 
Government the necessary power to set up and oper- 
ate a national employment service as a necessary 
companion branch of administration to go along with 
unemployment insurance. 

It was fortuitous that the National Employment 
Service began operations in wartime, and at a moment 
when the wartime endeavours of Government were all 
but over-shadowing the much smaller peacetime 
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administration. While the utility of the National 
Employment Service in relation to Canada’s war 
effort was certainly not overlooked from the beginning, 
it was the intention throughout that the new employ- 
ment service should become a permanent arm of 
Government. 

Before the Federal service commenced operations, 
the Governments of the Provinces had been notified 
that Dominion financial aid to the Employment Serv- 
ice of Canada would terminate just as soon as the 
Federal service was prepared to operate. Negotia- 
tions were undertaken with the provincial govern- 
ments, in an endeavour to have the latter withdraw 
from the field of public employment service adminis- 
tration. Adjustments were made with respect to 
provincial staff, premises, and physical equipment. 
The outcome was that on the same date as the Na- 
tional Service undertook operations, the Governments 
of the Provinces all but unanimously withdrew from 
the field of public employment office operation; the 
single exception is the case of the Province of Quebec, 
where the Government has continued operation of 
some of the provincial employment offices, but with a 
minimum of duplication of the Federal service. 

As private fee-charging employment agencies are 
prohibited under laws of the Provinces almost uni- 
formly, and as in consequence there are virtually no 
private fee-charging placement agencies operating 
throughout the country, the National Employment 
Service entered upon its operations enjoying a virtual 
monopoly in the employment placement field. 

The prime objective of the National Employment 
Service is to provide employment placement service 
for the benefit of all residents of Canada, whether 
employers or employees. From the very beginning of 
the National Employment Service it has been the 
objective to provide a placement service which would 
be technically and physically equipped to cope with 
any public employment problems, with all placement 
problems, which might arise from time to time; to 
give a quality of service which would command the 
respect of both employer and employee, which would 
enlist their active support and patronage; to provide 
special services in regard to special categories of 
workers, where the problem of placement varies some- 
what from the normal “run of the mill” placement job. 

The parallel objective of the National Employment 
Service is to provide the field machinery for the admin- 
istration of unemployment insurance, closely inte- 
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grated with the placement function, and handled inso- 
far as the public is concerned through the same local 
employment offices. 

As an aftermath of war the Employment Service 
performs these additional functions: (a) Administra- 
tion of Reinstatement in Civil Employment Act under 
which veterans return to pre-enlistment employment; 
(b) a large share of the administration of out-of-work 
allowances to veterans and wartime members of the 
Merchant Navy; (c) provision of information and ad- 
vice to veterans—even beyond placement matters— 
supplementary to the administration of the Depart- 
ment of Veterans Affairs; (d) administration of a 
small portion of the Wartime National Selective 
Service manpower controls. 

The basic principle on which the National Em- 
ployment Service has proceeded since first established, 
is set forth in a statement of policy adopted by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission before the 
first local office began to function. This statement 
describes the aim as being to: (a) Endeavour to refer 
to suitable employment any employable resident of 
Canada, either male or female, of whatever occupa- 
tion or calling; (b) endeavour to secure suitable ap- 
plicants to fill any vacancy notified by an employer; 
(c) in a general way assist whever possible in allevi- 
ating an unemployment situation, or in suggesting 
means for its alleviation. 

The Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, sets up an 
Unemployment Insurance Commission of three mem- 
bers, to have general control and jurisdiction in re- 
gard to unemployment insurance administration and 
employment service operations. While the Commis- 
sion is required to exercise certain statutory authority 
in regard to unemployment insurance, by a 1946 
amendment to the Act the Commission is responsible 
to the Minister of Labour for the operations of the 
National Employment Service. Thus, the administra- 
tion of the National Employment Service is tied in 
quite directly with the general functions of the 
Dominion Department of Labour, also under the 
Minister. 

The Commission is made up of one member named 
after consultation with trade unions, one named 
after consultation with employers’ organizations, 
and a third member who is chairman. Selection of 
the Commission on this basis introduces an element 
of representativeness at the top of the Employment 
Service, which is a principle of considerable value. 

The scheme of organization of the National Em- 
ployment Service may be broken down as follows: 

Head Office: This is located at the federal capital, 
Ottawa, to have overall responsibility and authority 
for the field operations. Planning and general 
direction are its primary functions. 

Regional Offices: There are five Regional Offices, 
corresponding to the five areas set up for employment 
service administration. On the employment service 
side these offices supervise local office administration, 
and handle area affairs. Also, they handle all insur- 
ance matters within the region. Generally, the Re- 
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gional Office is responsible to Head Office for all 
operations within the region. 

Local Offices: These offices carry on the day-to-day 
business with the public. With local offices in over 
two-hundred cities and towns, one is located in every 
urban centre of about 5,000 or more population. 

The total personnel of the combined setup for 
National Employment Service and unemployment 
insurance now over 8,700 breaks down thus: At Head 
Office, Ottawa, 389; at the five Regional Offices, 
1,642; in the Local Offices, 6,701. 


Local Office Key to Success 


The success or failure of an employment service 
system rests so largely in the hands of the Local Em- 
ployment Office, that perhaps it will suffice for the 
present purpose as a description of the functioning of 
the system to indicate briefly what the local office 
does, and how it is equipped to meet its responsibility. 

From the outset the standard pattern of the local 
office was designed to conform to the functional type 
oforganization. In the more hectic days of manpower 
controls and labour shortages, some deviation from 
this system of organization was introduced, but as 
soon as conditions permitted, as soon as adequate 
staffs were assembled and trained, a reversion to the 
functional type of organization was carried out. 

Subject to the control of the manager, the local 
office carries the following divisions: Employer Rela- 
tions; Registration; Selection; Insurance; Clerical or 
administrative; Special Officers on special assignments, 
e. g., administration of the reinstatement of veterans 
in employment, Veterans’ Officers, and so forth. 

In general local offices carry on separately for male 
and female applicants—in other words, within the 
local office one sub-office deals with the placement of 
men, another with the employment of women and 
staff members are disposed so that men deal with 
men, and women with women, insofar as is feasible. 
Subject to direction and guidance from the Head 
and Regional Offices, the local office carries out peri- 
odic courses of staff training, and carries on publicity 
work supplementary to that performed at higher levels. 

When it is pointed out that local offices vary 
markedly in size—ranging in point of numbers of 


staff from just under one thousand in the largest local 


office down to three in the smallest—it will be under- 
stood that this pattern for the local office cannot be 
made to apply to the very small offices. As the offices 
decrease in size, there must be a merging of functions, 
a combining of divisions to accommodate the stand- 
ard to the diminishing number of staff. Nevertheless, 
the mass of the work of the NES is carried on through 
local offices conforming to the standard. 

The insurance claims procedure deserves mention 
in order to suggest the magnitude of the task in this 
regard which faces the local office. First of all, 
insurance contributions are collected under a stamp- 
book system, with book issue annually through the 
local office. Secondly, in over 40 of the larger local 
offices most claims are adjudicated in the office, and 
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cash payments are made through the office. These 
factors add materially to the insurance duties of the 
local office, compared to the alternative system where 
all benefit payment is by cheque from a central pay 
office. 

Beginning with the larger office, special sections 
within the local offices are being developed. All 
offices give special attention to the registration and 
placement of veterans. A number of the local offices 
are already included among those with special sections 
to treat with “Special Placements”’, viz, young persons 
and the handicapped. Moreover, special divisions of 
the five regional offices form the start of a special 
executive and professional placement service. 

Head Office supplies overall planning, as well as 
general direction and inspection. 

Those who have had long association with public 
employment service work know that this type of ad- 
ministration never settles into a comfortable routine, 
that employment service is dynamic—never static. 
Constantly the picture changes, and those responsible 
for public employment service must be as constant 
in their alertness to accommodate themselves to change 
as is this characteristic of change itself. It follows that 
a discussion of current problems facing any employ- 
ment service amounts to an enumeration of the 
changes presently occurring, presently necessary, or 
previewed for the immediate future. 

In the case of Canada’s National Employment 
Service, therefore, the problems of the moment may 
be set forth in this manner: 


(a) The shift from a wartime to a peacetime footing: 
This involves the dropping of the large-scale administra- 
tive functions imaieer in wartime manpower controls. 
Some contraction of the scale of operations will follow 
inevitably as a result. 


(b) The reversal of employment trends: Accommodation 
to the idea of some surplus of workers after almost universal 


shortages. This will involve the acquiring of new tech- 
niques on the part of many staff members. The direction 
of the placement function must be shifted some points 
at least. 

(c) Readjustment of staff: Originally recruited under 
wartime conditions, staff changes have been frequent, and 
a fair degree of stability has not yet been established. 

(d) Readjustment of offices: Care must be exercised to 
determine from time to time whether points chosen for 
the location of offices fit peacetime conditions as they fitted 
those of wartime. 

(e) Anticipation of the employment market: Under war- 
time conditions the employment market was highly un- 
predictable. In peacetime, it is predictable to a degree. It 
is up to the Employment Service to do at least the ground- 
work to make accurate prediction and planning possible. 

(f) Public relations: Under wartime controls employers 
and workers almost universally dealt with the Employment 
Service—urged on by certain legal requirements. Released 
from these controls, it is important that the public should 
be induced to deal with the NES simply because they want 
to, because it gives them the service our wish. 

(g) Development of special phases of the work: Begin- 
nings have been made in occupational analysis, correlation 
of placement of trainees with ordinary placement work, 
vocational guidance, and certain other aspects of specialized 
employment service endeavours. These, together with the 
development of special sections within the local offices for 
the handling of special problems, must be further developed 
and perfected as far as may be. 


The future for Canada’s National Employment 
Service is definitely promising. We feel that the Serv- 
ice gave a very much worth while account of itself in 
the trying circumstances of war, in the face of so many 
difficulties. Now we feel that its place in our economic 
system, as well as in our system of public administra- 
tion, seems to be pretty well taken for granted by the 
public. It definitely “belongs”. Given sound ad- 
ministration, the vision to see its duty and the strength 
to carry through, there should be no question of the 
NES fulfilling the high destiny held for it in the 
minds of all who realize its vital importance to the 
welfare of the nation. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES IN CHILE 


By JULES HENRY, U. S. Department of Labor, and 
DANIEL HOROWITZ, American Embassy, Santiago, Chile 


CCUPYING a strip of territory that is never 
over 250 miles wide and sometimes less than 50, 
Chile extends along South America’s west coast 

from the southern tip of the continent, 2,600 miles 
northward to meet the southern boundary of Peru. 
Within these narrow territorial confines live about 
5 million people, largely of European extraction. 
Although Chile is a small country, its achievements in 
the field of social legislation in the past 25 years are 
great. Chile ratified 33 of the first conventions of the 
international labor office, and has embodied them in 
her labor code. Today she stands in the vanguard of 
the American nations in matters pertaining to labor 
and social legislation. 
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Of Chile’s 1,700,000 gainfully employed, about a 
third are in agriculture, forestry, and fishing, and 
about 12 percent in mining, manufacturing, and trans- 
portation. At present, Chile is an area of labor short- 
age, and is thinking about an immigration program to 
relieve it. Her big problem now is to find hands to 
carry forward her far-reaching plans for internal 
development, rather than to find work for people who 
have lost their jobs because of economic dislocations. 
Chile needs people for agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
cattle raising, and industry. 

Chile’s employment department, called the Depart- 
mento Nacional de Colocaciones, is centralized in the Min- 
istry of Labor. From 1932 to 1943, 276,764 persons 
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were placed through the employment service. Be- 
cause of world conditions over half the total load dur- 
ing this period was carried in the years 1932-34. Since 
that time, there has been a sharp drop in the number 
of applicants. For a variety of reasons, the applica- 
tions and placements registered in the employment 
department do not indicate the true level of movement 
of employment in Chile. Some trade unions handle 
employment problems for their members; there are 
still many private employment agencies in operation; 
the eternal problem of “‘budget” and shortage of per- 
sonnel has been a problem to the Chilean employment 
service; and, even as in our own country, many 
employers prefer to handle their employment problems 
themselves. 


Higher Rank for Employment Service 


Fearing the “‘instability and dislocations” of the 
postwar period, the Chilean Government created in 
1943 a coordinating committee for the “study, pre- 
vention, and absorption of unemployment,” and made 
the employment service the executive organ of the 
committee. Hitherto, under a previous law, the 
National Employment Service (Servicio Nacional de 
Colocaciones) had been but a section of the Departmento 
de Organizaciones Sociales (Department of Social Or- 
ganizations) within the General Labor Office (Direc- 
cién General de Trabajo) of the Ministry of Labor. On 
the creation of the coordinating committee, with its 
broad responsibilities in matters of employment dis- 
location, the humble section was elevated to the rank 
of department, and the social service office of the 
Ministry of Labor was placed under it. The National 
Placement Department was given powers which far 


transcended the rather limited powers of the old ° 


Servicio. The following are some of the responsibili- 
ties and powers of the department: 

1. Study the causes of abnormality of work in 
industry and other activities in order to suggest and 
work out the most practicable solutions. 

2. Study and propose the intensification of activi- 
ties, the modification of hours of work or the organiza- 
tion of new shifts which will avoid unemployment, 
or which will facilitate the reabsorption of the 
unemployed. 

3. See to it that the legal provisions of labor under 
contract are adhered to. 

4. Maintain a continuing study of the aptitudes, 
Capacities, and disposition of the unemployed. 

%- Organize and supervise all labor placement 
services whether union, private, or government. 

Under the new decree the Department was made the 
clearing house for all employment in government. 
The State (Provincia) labor inspectors were ordered to 
give special attention to problems of placement, and 
private employment agencies were subjected to revo- 
cation of licenses if they did not comply with the regu- 
lations of the department and make periodic statistical 
reports. Thus, in preparation for a wave of postwar 
unemployment, the employment service was stream- 
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lined and given far-reaching powers. However, the 
expected postwar dislocations did not materialize. 
Domestic and foreign demands for Chilean products 
remain high, and there are more job opportunities in 
Chile now than there are applicants. 

In Santiago, Valparaiso, Concepcion, and Anto- 
fogasta, Chile’s largest cities, the Employment De- 
partment has its own offices. Elsewhere in Chile its 
functions are carried on by the labor inspectors of the 
Labor Inspection Department of the Ministry of 
Labor. The chief of the National Employment De- 
partment is by law a labor inspector, and the offices 
of the Employment Department, even in the large 
cities, are manned by persons who have qualified as 
labor inspectors. A Chilean labor inspector must be 
a person of broad experience in the labor field, for he 
has very broad functions. His office must attend not 
only to the problems of placement but also to all of 
the problems of industrial relations that arise in his 
area. The labor inspector must see to it that the 
labor standards provisions of the labor code are not 
violated, he must enforce regulations pertaining to 
unions, and he must act as conciliator in labor- 
management disputes. Except in the largest cities, 
therefore, the employment service has not received the 
attention that it may receive in the future if the 
government pushes its development. 

In Santiago the National Employment Department 
is doing excellent work in pushing the service and in 
awakening interest in it among employers. Members 
of the department are interviewing management and 
pointing out the advantages of the employment 
service. The service in Santiago is also arranging 
training for young workers who, having been selected 
by aptitude tests, are sent to vocational schools. 
During the period of their training they are supported 
by funds from the Social Assistance Service of the 
Ministry of the Interior. 

Through an elaborate system of Cajas or Workers 
Insurance Bureaus, each one of which has its own 
autonomous system of statutes, all Chilean workers 
are covered by a system of medical, disability, and 
old-age benefits, but Chile has no over-all system of 
unemployment insurance. White collar workers have 
unemployment insurance, but industrial workers do 


-not. However, on application help is rendered to the 


unemployed through the Social Assistance Service of 
the Ministry of the Interior. The unemployed worker 
who can prove that he needs help will receive a con- 
tribution from the Social Assistance Service. Often 
this matter is arranged through the employment 
service if the worker comes there to register. 








Next Month .. . 
Veterans: Major Concern of 


the Employment Service 
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Techniques 


What’s a Fair 
Day’s Work? 


By ROBERT H. MONTGOMERY 
San Diego, Calif. 


HAT constitutes a fair day’s work for an Em- 

ployment Service employee? How many refer- 

rals does Jones make per placement? Does 
Smith do a more effective job? Is an order for a 
bookkeeper easier or harder to fill than one for a 
carpenter? How much staff time is consumed by 
messenger service or by filing? 

The placement supervisor and the office manager 
should have the answers to all these and many other 
questions if they are to administer the ES office in an 
efficient and economical manner. 

To prepare efficiency ratings fairly, some means of 
knowing the effectiveness of each employee being 
rated should be available. 

The proper allocation of employer accounts and 
staff require accurate knowledge of the office work- 
load. 

Training programs presuppose the need for training 
to correct weaknesses. These weaknesses should be 
identified. 

Faced with the problems of rapid turn-over of per- 
sonnel, poor morale, new procedures, and the high 
cost of placements, the San Diego office determined to 
find out what could be done to provide management 
with the facts which underlie these problems. 

The experiment is not complete. We have made 
some progress and we believe we have several clues 
which may in time provide the answers. 

Because our main activity is concerned with place- 
ment, and because this function is difficult to evaluate, 
our efforts turned in that direction. 

Our Employer Relations Division has a staff of 
42 employees. The division is subdivided into four 
placement units having responsibility for all placement 
functions in assigned industrial fields. In addition, 
there is a fifth placement unit, having no employer 
account assignments, which, operating at a counter, 
screens walk-in traffic and makes referrals on all 
labor jobs originating in the four industrial units. 
Thus, an employer has only one place to contact to 
place all of his orders, while similarly an applicant is 
exposed to all openings in his occupation by one inter- 
viewer. This method of operation requires the transfer 
of orders from one unit to another for referral action 
when an employer wishes to hire a worker whose occu- 
pation is handled by another placement unit. The 
trick is to so assign employer accounts and occupa- 
tions, based on local conditions, in such a way that a 
minimum of paper transfer is necessary. 
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of Measurement 


and Control—liI 


Here is the method we have evolved in measuring 
staff productivity: 

Each employee in each unit keeps a “‘daily activity 
record” which, on a single 8 x 104% mimeographed 
form, provides space for recording all of the functions 
which are a major factor in his job. The form is de- 
signed to serve all types of interviewers and clerks. 

Items which are easily measured in units are scored 
by tallies. Those which do not lend themselves to a 
count are recorded by time in units of one-quarter 
hour. One form is used each workday and all are 
totaled at the end of each week. 

Interviewers at the screening and labor referral 
counter record reception contacts, the number of ap- 
plicants screened to each unit because they appear to 
qualify for open jobs, the number of applicants con- 
sidered for referral to labor jobs, and the number of 
referrals made on labor jobs, tallied to indicate the 
order holding unit. 

Interviewers in industrial placement units also 
tally the number of applicants interviewed for re- 
ferral purposes and referrals by order holding unit. 
In addition they record the number of orders received, 
applicants called in by mail, telephone and telegram, 
the number of applicants responding to call-in, and 
the number of employers visited in the field. 


Timing the Functions 


All interviewers and clerks in the Employer Rela- 
tions Division record the time they spend each day 
performing the following functions: Preselection from 
the application files, verification of referrals and 
orders, filing, posting renewals to application cards, 
posting referrals to application cards and order forms, 
preparing call-in cards and telegrams, messenger 
service, preparing reports, staff training, leave, and 
field visits. 

In all southern California offices a form known as a 
“route slip and referral record”? is used to record all 
statistical information needed to complete the ES—209 
and ES-212. Referrals are entered on this form to- 
gether with necessary identifying information about 
the applicant and the employer. When the result of 
the referral has been ascertained, this information is 
also recorded. The local office statistician obtains the 
necessary information to record the referral and place- 
ment from this source. 

In order to learn the effectiveness of each inter- 
viewer, a simple code system was adopted to show 
whether the applicant was hired, or if not, the reason 
such as: “Applicant not qualified,” ‘Applicant failed 
to report to the employer,” “Applicant refused job 
after interviewing the employer,” or ‘‘Not hired for 
other reasons (as specified).”’ 

To identify the interviewer making the referral each 
one was assigned a number to be entered on every 
“route slip and referral record” form. These num- 
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bers were assigned to units in blocks, so that it is pos- 
sible to identify not only the person making the refer- 
ral, but the unit in which he was working at the time 


the referral was made. An interviewer transferred or 
loaned temporarily to another unit is assigned a new 
number by the unit to which he is transferred or 
loaned. 

The local office statistician, using a simple line entry 
form, records the results of all referrals in the column 
provided. 

At the end of the week, a clerk in each unit enters 
the totals for all activities on an 8 x 104 mimeographed 
form known as an “‘activity summary.” A column is 
provided for each interviewer and clerk in the unit 
and a grand total for the unit. Three copies are pre- 
pared and submitted to the Employer Relations Divi- 
sion supervisor. 

In addition to the data attained from the “daily 
activity record,” the ‘“‘activity summary” has lines on 
which to record the number of placements, the num- 
ber of applicants who did not qualify, failed to report, 
refused the job offered, or were not hired for other 
reasons. This information is taken from the statis- 
tician’s weekly report and entered on all three copies 
of the summary. One copy is returned to the unit 
supervisor, one is furnished to the manager, and one 
retained by the division supervisor. 

The “‘activity summary” form also provides lines 
upon which each unit, at the end of the reporting 
month, enters the number of different employers 
visited during the month; the number of openings 
received, total and female; the number of cards in the 
active application file, total, female, total, veterans; 
World War II veterans, and disabled veterans. This 
information is required for the ES—209, as well as for 
analysis of unit operations. 

The final two entries on the form are for recording 
each interviewer’s ratios of interviews to referrals and 
referrals to placements. 

When the month ends in the middle of a week, a 
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How Successful 
Are Your Referrals? 


By JOE H. PETTY 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


N the Employment Service, discussion frequently 

veers to the relative merits of file selection and re- 

ferral from intake. However, in spite of the talk, 
most of us do nothing more about it than we do about 
the weather. But there came a day when the Terre 
Haute office decided it was time for action; that there 
— be an analysis of the source of referrals on job 
orders. 
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of Measurement 


split week report is necessary in order that the sta- 
tistics will correspond with the official activity reports 
for comparison purposes. 

At the end of each month a summary of the divi- 
sion’s activities is prepared, using the same form to 
show the total of each unit’s activities. 

For the benefit of any office wishing to try a similar 
experiment, we offer the following advice: 

The method used to record results of referrals is the 
most satisfactory. We tried having the interviewer 
who verified the referral in the order holding unit 
record the results. The necessary forms were too cum- 
bersome. We also tried returning the “‘route slip and 
referral record” form to the interviewer making the 
referral for him to record his own results, after the 
statistician had recorded the statistical information. 
While this simplified the bookkeeping, it resulted in a 
time lag which made it impossible to compare place- 
ments with the official office record. 

The statistician finds that very little additional work 
is necessary to prepare the report finally adopted. 

From our experience, we recommend that no at- 
tempt be made to keep a record of time spent on mis- 
cellaneous activities. This was abandoned after we 
found that we were unable to agree upon a definition 
and it became a dumping ground for activities that 
rightfully were a part of another function. 

A direct benefit of this experiment was an improve- 
ment in employee morale. It engenders a spirit of 
competition which is healthy. 

We may well be asked what we have achieved. We 
have, we believe, a measure of the essential compo- 
nents of each operating job in the Employer Relations 
Division. Within placement units, where tasks are 
similar, we can compare and rate the effectiveness of 
personnel. We are not yet prepared to attempt com- 
paring interviewers in different units. We still can’t 
add apples to oranges. We hope by further study to 
develop some system of weights which will solve the 
problem. 


ana Controil—lIii 


The Indiana State administrative office, recognizing 
a need for more hard facts on the caliber and success 
of referrals, devised a compact check sheet for use as a 
guide in making such an analysis. When this was dis- 
tributed to the local offices, Terre Haute recognized a 
good thing, and began a study at once. Results have 
been quite helpful, both for program planning and for 
closer supervision of the entire referral process. 

Even as many areas were finding a shortage of labor, 
Terre Haute continued to have a surplus of several 
thousand, nearly 90 percent male. However, despite 
the surplus supply, prompt placement on job openings 
was not all that should be expected. We had followed 
the administrative policy of referral from file selection 
and call-in, attempting to minimize referral from in- 
take. It was now important to check the efficiency 
of the selection staff and the adequacy of referral. 
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Techniques 


What’s a Fair 
Day’s Work? 


By ROBERT H. MONTGOMERY 
San Diego, Calif. 


HAT constitutes a fair day’s work for an Em- 

ployment Service employee? How many refer- 

rals does Jones make per placement? Does 
Smith do a more effective job? Is an order for a 
bookkeeper easier or harder to fill than one for a 
carpenter? How much staff time is consumed by 
messenger service or by filing? 

The placement supervisor and the office manager 
should have the answers to all these and many other 
questions if they are to administer the ES office in an 
efficient and economical manner. 

To prepare efficiency ratings fairly, some means of 
knowing the effectiveness of each employee being 
rated should be available. 

The proper allocation of employer accounts and 
staff require accurate knowledge of the office work- 
load. 

Training programs presuppose the need for training 
to correct weaknesses. These weaknesses should be 
identified. 

Faced with the problems of rapid turn-over of per- 
sonnel, poor morale, new procedures, and the high 
cost of placements, the San Diego office determined to 
find out what could be done to provide management 
with the facts which underlie these problems. 

The experiment is not complete. We have made 
some progress and we believe we have several clues 
which may in time provide the answers. 

Because our main activity is concerned with place- 
ment, and because this function is difficult to evaluate, 
our efforts turned in that direction. 

Our Employer Relations Division has a staff of 
42 employees. The division is subdivided into four 
placement units having responsibility for all placement 
functions in assigned industrial fields. In addition, 
there is a fifth placement unit, having no employer 
account assignments, which, operating at a counter, 
screens walk-in traffic and makes referrals on all 
labor jobs originating in the four industrial units. 
Thus, an employer has only one place to contact to 
place all of his orders, while similarly an applicant is 
exposed to all openings in his occupation by one inter- 
viewer. This method of operation requires the transfer 
of orders from one unit to another for referral action 
when an employer wishes to hire a worker whose occu- 
pation is handled by another placement unit. The 
trick is to so assign employer accounts and occupa- 
tions, based on local conditions, in such a way that a 
minimum of paper transfer is necessary. 
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of Measurement 


ana@ Control—lI 


Here is the method we have evolved in measuring 
staff productivity: 

Each employee in each unit keeps a “daily activity 
record” which, on a single 8 x 10% mimeographed 
form, provides space for recording all of the functions 
which are a major factor in his job. The form is de- 
signed to serve all types of interviewers and clerks. 

Items which are easily measured in units are scored 
by tallies. Those which do not lend themselves to a 
count are recorded by time in units of one-quarter 
hour. One form is used each workday and all are 
totaled at the end of each week. 

Interviewers at the screening and labor referral 
counter record reception contacts, the number of ap- 
plicants screened to each unit because they appear to 
qualify for open jobs, the number of applicants con- 
sidered for referral to labor jobs, and the number of 
referrals made on labor jobs, tallied to indicate the 
order holding unit. 

Interviewers in industrial placement units also 
tally the number of applicants interviewed for re- 
ferral purposes and referrals by order holding unit. 
In addition they record the number of orders received, 
applicants called in by mail, telephone and telegram, 
the number of applicants responding to call-in, and 
the number of employers visited in the field. 


Timing the Functions 


All interviewers and clerks in the Employer Rela- 
tions Division record the time they spend each day 
performing the following functions: Preselection from 
the application files, verification of referrals and 
orders, filing, posting renewals to application cards, 
posting referrals to application cards and order forms, 
preparing call-in cards and telegrams, messenger 
service, preparing reports, staff training, leave, and 
field visits. 

In all southern California offices a form known as a 
‘route slip and referral record” is used to record all 
statistical information needed to complete the ES—209 
and ES-212. Referrals are entered on this form to- 
gether with necessary identifying information about 
the applicant and the employer. When the result of 
the referral has been ascertained, this information is 
also recorded. The local office statistician obtains the 
necessary information to record the referral and place- 
ment from this source. 

In order to learn the effectiveness of each inter- 
viewer, a simple code system was adopted to show 
whether the applicant was hired, or if not, the reason 
such as: “Applicant not qualified,” “Applicant failed 
to report to the employer,” “Applicant refused job 
after interviewing the employer,” or “Not hired for 
other reasons (as specified).” 

To identify the interviewer making the referral each 
one was assigned a number to be entered on every 
“route slip and referral record” form. These num- 
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bers were assigned to units in blocks, so that it is pos- 
sible to identify not only the person making the refer- 
ral, but the unit in which he was working at the time 
the referral was made. An interviewer transferred or 
loaned temporarily to another unit is assigned a new 
number by the unit to which he is transferred or 
loaned. 

The local office statistician, using a simple line entry 
form, records the results of all referrals in the column 
provided. 

At the end of the week, a clerk in each unit enters 
the totals for all activities on an 8 x 10% mimeographed 
form known as an “activity summary.” A column is 
provided for each interviewer and clerk in the unit 
and a grand total for the unit. Three copies are pre- 
pared and submitted to the Employer Relations Divi- 
sion supervisor. 

In addition to the data attained from the “daily 
activity record,” the “activity summary”’ has lines on 
which to record the number of placements, the num- 
ber of applicants who did not qualify, failed to report, 
refused the job offered, or were not hired for other 
reasons. This information is taken from the statis- 
tician’s weekly report and entered on all three copies 
of the summary. One copy is returned to the unit 
supervisor, one is furnished to the manager, and one 
retained by the division supervisor. 

The “activity summary” form also provides lines 
upon which each unit, at the end of the reporting 
month, enters the number of different employers 
visited during the month; the number of openings 
received, total and female; the number of cards in the 
active application file, total, female, total, veterans; 
World War II veterans, and disabled veterans. ‘This 
information is required for the ES—209, as well as for 
analysis of unit operations. 

The final two entries on the form are for recording 
each interviewer’s ratios of interviews to referrals and 
referrals to placements. 

When the month ends in the middle of a week, a 


Techniques 


How Successful 
Are Your Referrals ? 


. . By JOE Hu. PETTY 
Terre Haute, Ind. 


N the Employment Service, discussion frequently 

veers to the relative merits of file selection and re- 

ferral from intake. However, in spite of the talk, 
most of us do nothing more about it than we do about 
the weather. But there came a day when the Terre 
Haute office decided it was time for action; that there 
should be an analysis of the source of referrals on job 
orders. 
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of Measurement 


split week report is necessary in order that the sta- 
tistics will correspond with the official activity reports 
for comparison purposes. 

At the end of each month a summary of the divi- 
sion’s activities is prepared, using the same form to 
show the total of each unit’s activities. 

For the benefit of any office wishing to try a similar 
experiment, we offer the following advice: 

The method used to record results of referrals is the 
most satisfactory. We tried having the interviewer 
who verified the referral in the order holding unit 
record the results. The necessary forms were too cum- 
bersome. We also tried returning the “route slip and 
referral record” form to the interviewer making the 
referral for him to record his own results, after the 
statistician had recorded the statistical information. 
While this simplified the bookkeeping, it resulted in a 
time lag which made it impossible to compare place- 
ments with the official office record. 

The statistician finds that very little additional work 
is necessary to prepare the report finally adopted. 

From our experience, we recommend that no at- 
tempt be made to keep a record of time spent on mis- 
cellaneous activities. This was abandoned after we 
found that we were unable to agree upon a definition 
and it became a dumping ground for activities that 
rightfully were a part of another function. 

A direct benefit of this experiment was an improve- 
ment in employee morale. It engenders a spirit of 
competition which is healthy. 

We may well be asked what we have achieved. We 
have, we believe, a measure of the essential compo- 
nents of each operating job in the Employer Relations 
Division. Within placement units, where tasks are 
similar, we can compare and rate the effectiveness of 
personnel. We are not yet prepared to attempt com- 
paring interviewers in different units. We still can’t 
add apples to oranges. We hope by further study to 
develop some system of weights which will solve the 
problem. 


and Control—ilI 


The Indiana State administrative office, recognizing 
a need for more hard facts on the caliber and success 
of referrals, devised a compact check sheet for use as a 
guide in making such an analysis. When this was dis- 
tributed to the local offices, Terre Haute recognized a 
good thing, and began a study at once. Results have 
been quite helpful, both for program planning and for 
closer supervision of the entire referral process. 

Even as many areas were finding a shortage of labor, 
Terre Haute continued to have a surplus of several 
thousand, nearly 90 percent male. However, despite 
the surplus supply, prompt placement on job openings 
was not all that should be expected. We had followed 
the administrative policy of referral from file selection 
and call-in, attempting to minimize referral from in- 
take. It was now important to check the efficiency 
of the selection staff and the adequacy of referral. 
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For the past few months, a periodic check has been 
made on numerous ordersin all occupational classifica- 
tion groups. Todoanadequate job, we found it advisa- 
ble to record: the name of the employer, occupational 
code; occupational title; number of openings by sex; 
total referrals, veteran and nonveteran; referrals from 
files,veteran, and nonveteran; referrals from intake, 
veteran and nonveteran; statement as to whether files 
were reviewed; total number called in from files; 
number with the same occupational code in active file, 
veteran and nonveteran; number in active file whose 
qualifications match order specifications, veteran and 
nonveteran; number of veteran and nonveteran refer- 
rals in which the qualifications match order specifica- 
tions; number of veteran and nonveteran referrals in 
which the qualifications do not match order specifica- 
tions; date of order; date of first referral; date of last 
referral; number of placements; ratio of referrals to 
placements. 


Highlights Tell Story 


Here are a few highlights of the study, which is 
still in progress. For 238 openings, taken at random, 
678 individuals were called in from the active files. 
Yet, to make 191 placements, 210 of the 424 total 
referrals had to be from intake. Further analysis 
showed that results varied widely according to the 
occupational classification of the orders. On clerical, 
professional, and skilled orders, for example, place- 
ments could usually be made from the files with a 
minimum of call-ins and referrals. Frequently the 
ratio of referrals to placements was 1 to 1 or 2 to 1. 
But on the larger orders for unskilled industrial labor 
at the rather low prevailing local wage rates, it was 
necessary to make spot referrals even after calling in 
many more than the number of workers requested. 
On the labor orders, the ratio of referrals to place- 
ments was much higher, running from 2 to 1 up to 
6 to 1 on one temporary industrial call for heavy 
outdoor labor. Files were reviewed on all but a 
few rush orders for unskilled workers on temporary 
work. Veterans received a higher percentage of the 
total referrals on orders for males than for females, but 
the study revealed that referral of nonveteran females 
was necessitated by the relative lack of registered 
qualified female veterans, 

In the Terre Haute area, there has been a long- 
standing industrial policy, by agreement of manage- 
ment and labor, of hiring at the lower paid unskilled 
level, and filling skilled jobs by upgrading. With 
large numbers of registered applicants possessing 
skills learned in war industry or in military service, 
it had been recognized earlier that difficulty would 
be experienced in assisting many of them to get started 
locally. This study made it possible to get a factual 
picture of our cumulative staff experience in dealing 
with the problem. It showed on what types of orders 
applicants tended most to fail to respond to call-in, 
to refuse offered referral, to fail to report, and to refuse 
the employer’s job offer. Local industries have been 
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growing more impatient toward our delay in making 
adequate referral. Our study helped to show where 
referral from intake was most needed to supplement 
file selection in order to please both employers and 
applicants by bringing the employer quickly in con- 
tact with applicants actually interested in the work 
available. 

We have found the use of the “referral study” 
helpful in several ways to sound operations: 

I. It is the best means yet found for removing the 
*‘suess work’’ from supervision of the referral process. 
Now the day-to-day activity of the selection and refer- 
ral interviewers in each ASR unit can be studied in 
such a way that it can be determined on which orders 
and in which units selection and referral is consis- 
tently adequate, and in what spheres there are more 
noticeable needs for strengthening the selection and 
referral process. Now we can tell whether selection 
is being carried far enough, how successful are the 
results, and where need is appearing for referral from 
intake. 

2. It furnishes additional information about our 
veteran applicants and our service to them. We can 
check for proper preferential treatment of qualified 
veterans on selettion and referral. We can compare 
the qualifications and supply of veterans and non- 
veterans in the occupations for which openings have 
been appearing. 

3. It uncovers information of value to the order con- 
trol and employer relations divisions. When we find an 
employer rejecting applicants who meet his quoted 
specifications, and hiring those who do not, we are 
in a better position to discuss a revision of the specifi- 
cations. When the ratio of referral of apparently 
qualified applicants to placements is high, because of 
either numerous rejections by the employer or refusals 
by the applicants, there is indication of possible need 
for our industrial personnel management services. 

4. It is a means of interpreting labor market 
information more realistically. Our monthly active 
registration file count is interesting and instructive. 
But when it can be related to our experience as to 
positive results of call-ins from the file in the various 
occupational groups it will indicate more closely the 
number of registrants actually interested in the type 
of employment which is available. 

The Terre Haute office agrees with the theory that 
the most satisfactory placements should be accom- 
plished by matching men and jobs through careful 
file selection. It attempts to do this in all occupa- 
tions. But when actual study reveals that call-in 
from the files is inadequate, whether it be because of 
lack of qualified applicants, or because of difficulty in 
determining which registered applicants are actually 
seeking work of the type available and reaching a 
sufficient number within the time limit set by the 
employer, we call upon referral from intake as a 
supplement to continued file selection. Now we can 
show from our studies that such action is necessary on 
some orders, even in a loose labor market. 
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Are Your Active 


Reinterviewing 
Meant Recoding 


By RICHARD S. ALKIRE 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


HE rapid-fire demobilization of the armed forces 
Thi us right between the eyes. Veterans came 

pouring into our office. Reception counters were 
jammed and registration interviewers, placement 
officers, and counselors found the days too short to see 
even a small portion of the veterans who were seeking 
advice, employment, and readjustment allowance 
benefits. 

We were already taxed to the limit with the huge 
numbers of displaced war workers who had been 
crowding into the office since shortly after VJ-day. 
To cope with the problem of handling loads far out of 
proportion to our office space, facilities, and person- 
nel, we planned and devised various means. Registra- 
tion interviews were scheduled by appointment. 
Monitored and self-registration methods were adopted. 
Streamlined, almost skeleton applications, were 
taken. Speed became the watchword. 

When our veteran load began to level off, we were 
able to discard most of the hastily devised methods 
which had pulled us through the earlier months of the 
year and return to normal procedures which allowed 
for proper reception and screening and intelligent 
registration interviewing and realistic classification. 
We were at last in a position to take stock of ourselves 
and the results of our efforts of the past 6 months. 

One of the main results of this evaluation and 
analysis of past operations was the fact that we had 
built up an active file of over 15,000 applicants. Of 
this number we found that approximately one out 
of every three was a veteran of World War II. This 
was obviously an ideal time to match men and jobs, 
and certainly an ideal opportunity to give preference 
forour registered veterans, inasmuch as employers had, 
to the most part, gotten into postwar production, 
major labor disputes had been settled, and job open- 
ings were becoming numerous. Here was a seemingly 
ideal situation of having numerous orders and a large 
supply of registered applicants, including many 
World War II veterans. 

Placement officers reported, however, that their 
continued efforts to call in, or to refer veterans to jobs, 
were getting poor results. Either veteran applicants 
failed to report to the job, or when they did, were 
found to lack qualifications for the job, or were 
found to have either higher or additional skills which 
should be utilized. Something was obviously wrong 
with our seemingly ideal situation—plenty of jobs— 
plenty of applicants; we could not get them together. 
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The reason? After much study we found that we 
did not have a realistic active file. 

Inasmuch as our policies dictated that we give 
maximum service to veterans and due to the fact that 
at the end of one month we were carrying 5,104 vet- 
eran applicants in our active application file, it was 
decided that only a card-by-card analysis of the vet- 
eran section of the file could solve the problem. 

The improvised and hasty methods used during the 
first 6 months of 1946 had resulted in a huge number 
of veteran applicants being incorrectly or inadequately 
classified and coded. We knew, too, that a great 
many veterans had been assigned classifications and 
coded on the basis of military or naval experience, or 
that they had been classified on short terms or war- 
time experience gained before entering the service. 

The analyst made a careful study of each applica- 
tion card. The information appearing in each signi- 
ficant item was weighted against the classification 
assigned and, if in the opinion of the analyst this 
information did not support the code assigned, or 
if it appeared that additional codes might be indicated, 
a notation was made of the name, address, and occu- 
pational classification. These names and addresses 
were then given to the supervisor of applicant services, 
who had clerks send call-in cards to each applicant. 
Nine hundred and six, or approximately one-fifth of 
the veterans were selected to be called in for reinter- 
view and were scheduled to appear on days when the 
applicant load was lightest. 

The results of this analysis and the subsequent pro- 
cedure of sending the call-in cards was both interesting 
and revealing. Of the 906 cards sent, 653, or 72 
percent of the applicants, reported to our Applicant 
Service Division, either by mail, phone, or in person. 
Of the 653 who reported, 356, or 39.3 percent, advised 
that they were already employed. Thirty-two, or 3.5 
percent, reported that they were attending school 
and, therefore, not in the labor market. Thirty- 
seven, or 7.6 percent, flatly stated that they had no 
desire or intention of working. The remaining 200 
were reinterviewed and either recoded or had addi- 
tional codes assigned them. Over 60 percent of these 
were referred to jobs. 

We are back on solid ground again. We know that 
every veteran application card in our active file 
represents a potential worker who is both qualified 
and available for work. We can now go about the 
job of matching our labor demand with a realistic 
applicant file. 

However, we are not stopping there. It would be 
a waste of both professional and clerical time, now 
that we have achieved a good applicant file, if we let 
it slip back into the condition we found it in July. To 
avoid this, we are bending every effort. Registration 
interviewers have been trained and retrained in classi- 
fication and coding and interviewing techniques. 
They have also been trained in using such occupational 
analysis tools as job families, interviewing aids, and 
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national job descriptions. Each veteran is granted a 
desk interview and trained personnel interview him. 
His skills, knowledge, and ability are explored and 
recorded. His background is carefully scrutinized, 
and his potentialities are considered. Then, after all 
the factors are weighed, he is classified and coded— 


For 


Breakfast With 
Personnel Managers 


Better Service 


By AGATHA E. IVIE 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


RMED with labor market statistical information, 

monthly employers’ letters, a copy of SERVICE 

TO VETERANS booklet, and a pad of 514’s, I 
ventured forth one day to visit the personnel managers 
of Salt Lake’s department and variety stores. Serv- 
icing department and variety stores was now my first 
line of duty. 

On my list to visit were two national chain depart- 
ment stores, two locally owned department stores, 
three national chain variety stores, one chain dry 
goods, and two local dry goods stores. The personnel 
managers were all women. 

At every call I was confronted with questions as to 
how problems of wages, hours, absenteeism, tardiness, 
and turn-over were met by competitors, and I was 
frequently asked the names of the other personnel 
managers. Each one wanted to know the other 
personnel managers well enough to call on them for 
verification of employees’ work ‘histories but felt 
hesitant toward using this privilege because of lack 
of acquaintance with one another. This group had 
common interests but lacked a way to get together to 
discuss them. 

One or two gestures to get together at a luncheon 
conference had failed. Each waited for the other to 
take the initiative. As I heard this story repeated over 
and over I began to wonder: “What can be done to 
get them together and how can I help?” 

I studied the problems from personality angles as 
I knew them. Longer or closer acquaintance was 
needed before I dared attempt to bring this group 
together. I therefore arranged a few private luncheon 
engagements at which I casually suggested a luncheon 
for the entire group in the retail trade. This seemed 
impossible. Lunch hours were short and taken at 
various times. Most stores, however, do not open 
until 10 a.m. That gave me an idea. Why not a 
breakfast meeting which could be arranged for 8:30 
a. m. at a local hotel? Everyone seemed to like the 
idea. 
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correctly. When his application card goes into our 
file we can rest assured that it represents just what the 
title and code on it signify. We know further that it 
represents a potential referral and replacement—a 
good one. In short, we know now that we do have a 
realistic active file. 


0 the Retail Trade 


The day came. My hopes were high that there 
would be a 100 percent attendance and I was not 
disappointed. At 8:30 in the morning everyone was 
there. Introductions were in order, and it was really 
like the old home week with many new in-laws present 
for the first time. 


Two members led out with suggestions. I wanted 
to keep myself in the background to allow a normal 
interchange of thoughts among the personnel managers. 


A proposal that regular meetings be held once a 
month went over unanimously and the third Tuesday 
of each month was set aside as the regular meeting 
date. It was decided that all meetings would be in- 
formal, and membership restricted to women em- 
ployed full time in personnel work within the retail 
trade and the Employment Service. New members 
would be invited upon recommendation of the group. 
We named ourselves the Retail Personnel Associa- 
tion. 


There was a discussion of topics to be taken up 
at the meetings, and it was the consensus that the 
most urgent problems had to do with recruitment and 
selection of employees, working conditions, wages, 
absenteeism, counseling, and training. A proposed 
exchange of ideas about personnel policies was also 
approved. 


No definite objective was outlined other than to 
create a closer relationship among ourselves. My 
personal aim was to better understand each member 
and her problems, and to make them all feel that the 
ES office was an extension of their own personnel 
offices. 


In time the ES came automatically to be looked 
upon as the one to lead out the discussions because 
of the advantage it enjoyed in having an over-all 
picture of the labor market and of personnel problems. 
Some phase of ES services was presented at each meet- 
ing in order that the members would know how the 
ES works. 

Monthly meetings have been held for the past 4 
months, and direct and indirect results have been 
evident. 


At the second meeting I presented a plan to save the 
employers time by offering a special screening service. 
The cry at this time was for women. The ES files 
showed a very small percentage of qualified women 
available to fill the active orders, and no prospects of 
any improvement in the supply. It seemed that 
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women, between 21 and 35 had disappeared from the 
labor market. One problem was, how to recruit 
women to replace students returning to school. Sug- 
gestions included newspaper publicity and requests to 
local women’s organizations to appeal to housewives. 

Much time had been wasted in the personnel sec- 
tions of the stores in the initial interviews of applicants 
answering newspaper advertisements. Although ads 
specified age, experience, education, and sex, appli- 
cants disregarded these specifications. Generally the 
company lacked openings to fit their qualifications 
and could not use them. To overcome this, the ES 
suggested that the employer include in his ad a request 
that applicants apply at the ES. These applicants 
could then be screened by the ES, and only qualified 
people sent out to the employer. The personnel 
group agreed to present the idea to their respective 
managements. 

Tailors and alteration men and women are scarcer 
than hen’s teeth in the Salt Lake area. Women 
skilled in commercial sewing and alteration work. are 
few and far between. Many men’s tailors will reach 
the retirement age in another 5 years. The area has 
no ‘‘on-the-job” training program to supply new 
people in this field, because of a lack of journeymen 
to do the training. Nor is there any provision in the 
schools for these occupations. The ES has been asked 
to assist in establishing some type of training for 
tailors and alteration women, so that a future supply 
will be assured. 

At a later meeting we had as a guest speaker the 
instructor in merchandising and retail sales at one of 
our local high schools. She explained this course is 
for the purpose of training girls in sales techniques— 
how to open and close sales, how to greet people, and 
how to make suggestions to the customer. Oppor- 
tunities in the field of retail selling were also discussed. 
The speaker suggested that the ES could be of un- 
limited service to the department stores by acting as a 
central point to screen and refer these students to 
proper job openings. She agreed to furnish the ES 
with the names of the girls as they finished the course 
and also to instruct them to register with the ES. 

At this same meeting I was able to report that 
training for tailors and alteration women would 
shortly be available by the Adult Board of Education. 


Holiday Jobs for Youth 


Our next meeting found us grappling with the 
problem of Christmas employment. Tentative plans 
were set up for the ES to refer all high school students 
to the stores for part-time and temporary work through 
the holidays. These students were to be sent to the 
ES by their respective school counselors. 

For purposes of training, and establishing general 
working policies, an evening class for personnel 
managers in business psychology or personnel manage- 
ment was considered. 

The department store personnel manager never has 
a dull moment. This was brought out in our dis- 
cussions on training, absenteeism, personal problems, 
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and dress regulations. As she arrives at work in the 
morning, she faces inevitable problems: Mrs. Jones 
can’t possibly be at work today as little Johnny has a 
toothache; Miss Olson has to do shopping as she is 
to be a bridesmaid Saturday night and her best 
friend who works with her is also going to the wedding 
and has to have a permanent; little Jo Ann, who 
started last week at the notion counter, thought it 
was all right to eat popcorn on the job because she 
was only instructed not to chew gum or eat candy. 
The girls on the aisles had to come to work today with 
no hose as their last pair of nylons were simply in 
shreds. Miss Davis, who sells ladies’ ready-to-wear 
and has been employed for 5 years, broke all the rules 
in the book today by coming to work in a brightly 
colored afternoon gown because she was going out to 
dinner after work and had no time to go home and 
change. 

A solution to the absenteeism problem has been 
offered wherein a store will close one day a week and 
another arrange the working hours of its personnel to 
allow them one-half day off during the week. The 
ES was glad of this arrangement since well-qualified 
women are sometimes available if the hours allow 
them to take care of home duties. One store has been 
able to keep its women on by granting them the privi- 
lege of buying a pair of nylons, if they have been on 
the job every day for a whole month. 

The women personnel managers of Salt Lake’s 
department and variety stores are now united with 
the ES to work on common problems, and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce is a booster for ES placement 
procedures as applied to wholesale and retail 
employment. 


Mutual Effort Profitable 


Some of the results achieved through mutual efforts 
are: Training classes to relieve acute shortages of 
skilled workers; higher wages for retail store clerks; a 
request that the ES take the responsibility for screen- 
ing workers directed there by merchants advertising 
for help; responsibility by ES for registering and refer- 
ring high school students for sales work. In addition, 
the Chamber of Commerce has sponsored publicity to 
recruit housewives for part-time and temporary 
employment. 

The ES was also designated by the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Chamber of Commerce, and the Retail Trade 
Association as a disbursement center to supply students 
needed for work during the Christmas season. 

Though still in the embryo stage, our organiza- 
tion has shown progress in promoting unity among the 
personnel managers and the ES and in plans to recruit 
workers to meet everyday personnel needs. A better 
understanding as to each company’s policies, working 
conditions, job requirements, employees’ qualifications 
and all other problems that affect a good placement 
program has been beneficial to the ES as well as to 
personnel managers. They are enthusiastically antici- 
pating the expansion of the organization so that it will 
eventually include the entire retail trade in this area. 
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PUBLICITY 
IN SAVANNAH 


NO matter how good a product is, it will sell better 
if publicized. This is true of all merchandise includ- 
ing the employment offices services. You have a 
service to sell; you must create and maintain the de- 
mand and good will of the public—and it is through 
unusual media this is best accomplished. 

If your ideas are good and if they have news interest 
your news stories and pictures will break into print. 
Don’t hold a beauty contest to select a stenographer— 
though good looks are not a liability. But stories of 
human interest showing the work the Employment 
Service is doing in your community will get you more 
newspaper space than twice as many stories merely 
stating impersonal or unrelated statistics. If you can 
get your publicity to include pictures, so much the 
better! People will stop and read captions beneath 
pictures. 

Savannah, a lovely southern city steeped in history, 
has two daily papers averaging 20 pages each, and no 
Sunday supplements. They represent our outlet to 
the news reading public. 

During the past 207 days, we have had 147 stories 
printed. They measure 1,060 inches which is equiva- 
lent to 6% pages of standard newspaper. Based on 
population, New York City’s ES to equal this would 
have the equivalent of 424 pages; Chicago, 224% 
pages; New Orleans, 28 pages; and San Francisco, 39 
pages. The longest article was 25 inches. Eight 
pictures were published. 

Last April, during Savannah’s “Hire a Veteran 
Week,” we called on employers to help out with 
publicity. Industries and business houses contributed 
material on how many veterans they had hired, and 
how they were measuring up in performance, safety, 
and attendance with other employees. 

Prior to the “Week,” all veteran organizations in 
Savannah had a conference with the mayor and, of 
course, the ES, to determine the plan of action to be 
followed during the week. The veterans organiza- 
tions wrote letters to every firm asking that they help 
in finding employment for the 3,600 veterans registered 
with the Savannah ES. All the local advertisers were 
requested to include “plugs,” such as, “Put the honor 
roll on the pay roll,” “Bet on the vet,” etc., in their 
advertisements published during the week. 
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Radio spots were written for both local stations; 
ministers were contacted to make announcements in 
churches; civic and labor organizations were solicited 
for support and stories. The mayor issued a proclama- 
tion, and Savannah was all set for the ‘‘Week.” 
During the entire “Week,” news stories reported 
progress of orders and placements, and each day listed 
job qualifications of five veterans. One day the paper 
featured disabled veterans, another day it featured 
WACS and WAVES. 

“Hire a Veteran Week” was a success, but, just as 
it is important to follow up placements, it is important 
to follow up publicity. The radio stations, news- 
papers, advertisers, employers, and all other individ- 
uals and organizations participating in the ‘“‘Week” 
were thanked by a personal letter and, later, by a 
personal visit. 

The daily listing of the five applicants’ qualifications 
proved such a success that the publisher consented to 
a column which has been appearing regularly twice 
a week listing job qualifications of three veterans and 
job openings for veterans. 

Here are some other publicity methods we have 
found useful: 

How many times have applicants and employers 
said, ‘“Thanks for all you have done for me. If I 
can ever do anything for you, let me know’? This is 
your opportune moment. Request the employer or 
job applicant to write a letter about the service you 
have rendered to the editor of the local paper. The 
letter may or may not be printed but it will be 
appreciated. 

All of you have at some time or another given out a 
news release deploring the shortage of, we will say, 
stenographers. In it you urged all unemployed 
stenographers to register with the ES. Have you fol- 
lowed that story up with another one about how many 
came in as a result of the first one? Newspaper editors 
want people, particularly advertisers, to know their 
paper is read. 

Some managers of the local offices may consider 
themselves oracles in their local community. This 
could and should be true of labor market information. 
Be sure to include newspaper editors on your mailing 
list. But in practically all other instances, it is better 
if somebody else says it. For example, your items will 
be more newsworthy and more likely to be printed if 
the president of Fine Fertilizer Corporation stated 
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his experience with handicapped workers than if you 
quoted statistics. 

Every person who comes into the office, as all inter- 
viewers know, has a story. Occasionally one of these 
stories is newsworthy. If it is of interest to the com- 
munity, and the applicant has no objections, tell the 
newspaperman who visits you regularly. He will 
appreciate it. Often it will help the local office do 
its job. 

The “Idea Exchange”’ is good, and don’t hesitate to 
use the idea it contains. If somebody out in Chey- 
enne has a good idea, borrow it. Often the stories 
can be adapted for local issuance. 

Every office has had employer-sponsored advertise- 
ments, particularly during periods of positive recruit- 
ment. Private business uses not only newspaper ad- 
vertisements and radio, but it resorts to billboards, 
calendars, matches, blotters, letter openers, pencils, 
cigarette lighters, and a thousand other media. So 
far, we have only used employer-sponsored blotters. 
They are distributed by our field visitors and are more 
apt to remain on top of the desk rather than hidden 
in a drawer with hundreds of other calling cards. We 
hope eventually to get around to some of the other 
items mentioned above. 

Do you really read your papers? If you do, you will 
find that certain things appear with regularity. One 
Savannah paper keeps a roster of the city’s ministers 
and requests of each of them in turn a copy of his 
Sunday sermon. It is printed every Monday morn- 
ing. This Monday’s sermon, according to the head- 
lines, was based on “‘Aid to Physically Handicapped 
Is God-Given Duty.” 

Often papers have a difficult time filling their news 
space on Monday because not so many newsworthy 
events happen on Sundays. You can always have 
articles written in advance on such subjects as unusual 
job titles and definitions found in the DicTIONARY 
oF OccuPATIONAL TITLES, how job families work, and 
other office activities. Send stories to the paper on 
Friday marked for release Monday. Short frequent 
news stories are more effective than one long one. 
When writing use simple language, make short sen- 
tences and paragraphs.—H. A. MILuEr, Savannah, Ga. 
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A Sign at Night ‘ 


AT the start of the war, Post No. 19 of the American 
Legion erected a large honor-roll billboard to list the 
names of Muncie’s sons and daughters serving in 
World War II. Located on the courthouse lawn at 
the intersection of two main streets, the billboard 
caught the eye of thousands of passers-by. 

_ The war over, the billboard seemed to have fulfilled 
its assignment. However, we discovered a further use 
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for it. We needed to publicize our program of finding 
jobs for disabled veterans and I saw the billboard 
helping us. I appealed to Post 19, which warmed to 
the idea at once, and in a few days a local sign painter, 
himself a member of the Post, blazoned a new message 
across the board. It was this: HIRE A DISABLED 
VETERAN—PUT THE HONOR ROLL ON THE 
PAYROLL—CALL USES—PHONE 9981. 

The sign is lit up at night by neon and spotlights. 
It has caused a flurry of comment in Muncie—all 
favorable to the ES and to its collaborator, Post No. 
19 of the American Legion which assumed the cost 
of transforming the sign. 

Another large sign, similar to the one on the 
courthouse lawn, has been placed on another busy 
thoroughfare. This sign was financed by one of our 
local fraternal organizations. It, too, is doing a good 
job of working for the ES, the disabled veteran, and 
other physically handicapped workers. 

As a result of these signs and other publicity activi- 
ties, placements of the physically handicapped are 
looking up in the Muncie local office. During the 
first 6 months of the year, only 4 percent of all place- 
ments were for physically handicapped; in August, 
they had risen to 8 percent; by September they had 
jumped to 12 percent.—D. P. Murray, Muncie, Ind. 


It Pays To Discuss Your Work 


RECENTLY two members of the Rossville (Ga.) 
Employment Service staff were riding to work in the 
car of an employer whose custom it was to pick them 
up and bring them to work each morning. Our 
people began a discussion of the article “All Veteran 
Order” written by Mr. Krogstad and published in 
the August issue of EMPLOYMENT SERVICE REviEW. 
The employer’s interest in the story led to an ex- 
planation of the selective placement program, par- 
ticularly that phase dealing with the matching of 
physical demands to physical capacities. 

So impressed was he that he gave us an order for a 
veteran. The job required good eyesight and steady 
hands. Because the man would have to stand little, 
if any, he wanted to give the opportunity to one who 
had suffered leg injuries. 

We had an application on file from a veteran whose 
legs had been badly torn by shrapnel. He could not 
walk or stand for longer than 30 minutes. His ex- 
perience included visual inspection and repairing of 
small castings. He was referred to and accepted by 
the employer and reported for work. 

Before referral we told the veteran that his success 
in filling the job would in a great degree affect our 
ability to aid others wounded in service, that he was 
our entry in the fight to prove that a handicapped 
person when properly placed can do as good work as 
anyone. From the way that he squared his shoulders 
as he strode out of the office to see the employer we 
felt sure that we had chosen a champion, and we had. 

Although the veteran has been on the job less than 
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a week his employer is delighted with his progress. 
Moreover, the veteran has revisited our office to 
assure us that this is the job he wanted.—TRAMMELL I. 
Moore, Rossville, Ga. 


Short and Frequent 


FOR some time we had felt the need of a medium for 
exchanging ideas between counselors. With this in 
view, the State counselor began publication of a 
mimeographed sheet called THE EmpLoyMENT Coun- 
SELOR’s NOTES. 

Obviously, any new publication, if we expected it 
to be read, had to be brief and to the point. THE 
EMPLOYMENT COUNSELOR’s NoTEs was, therefore, 
restricted to two pages (both sides of a letter-sized 
sheet), two columns to the page. Each issue carries 
a “Counselor’s Check List,” a feature article, some 
shorts, and one or more brief fill-ins. 

Under the caption, “‘Counselor’s Check List—What 
is your batting average?” there are five items by means 
of which the counselor can check on himself. 

For example: 

I. Are you checking Selection Factor Block “C”’ on 
the application cards of all counseled applicants? 
Yes( ) No( ) 

2. Have you compiled or started on a panel of 
consultants? Yes( ) No( ) 

3. Have you arranged to have a regular period each 
week for contacts outside the office? Yes( ) No(_ ) 

This device is not only useful to the counselor as a 
reminder of the things he should be doing but provides 
a practical follow-up device for managers and 
supervisors. 

Feature articles running from 200-400 words discuss 
timely topics. Such as: “Counseling Applicants in 
Regard to Office Occupations,” ‘‘Calling in Consul- 
tants,” “Counseling Interviews—Who Should Report 
Them?,” “Is the Counselee Considering College?,” 
“Are You Desk-Bound?,” “Is the Counseling Program 
Really Functioning in Your Office?,” “Some Hints for 
Managers.” 

The shorts discuss such subjects as: “Occupational 
Materials for Employment Counseling,” “Keep Those 
Cases Coming,” “‘Statistics,”’ ‘‘Counselor’s Informa- 
tion Kit,” “‘Interest Check List,” “New Training Ma- 
terial on Selective Placement.” Local offices con- 
tribute some of the manuscripts in each group. 

Each issue can be read and assimilated at one sitting. 
The page is punched for insertion in a looseleaf binder 
kept for future reference. The first issue announced 
that the publication would be on an occasional basis, 
but it has been possible to put out the first seven issues 
biweekly. We believe that a frequent reminder con- 
taining a few items is far more effective than a bulky 
publication at more infrequent intervals. The reac- 
tion to THe EMPLOYMENT CounsELOR’s Notes has 
been good, and it is hoped that it will prove useful in 
developing professional employment counselors.— 
LestrE L. Supweeks, Boise, Idaho. 
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An Evening Clinic for Veterans 


ALL local agencies and organizations in Oshkosh 
devoted to contributing specialized service to veterans 
took part in a recent 4-day “Discharged Veterans 
Service Clinic” held during evening hours. 


This city-wide project was conducted in the interest 
of all veterans, many of whom were fully employed, 
but who wanted assistance and information, but 
could not conveniently take time off during the day 
to get it. 

The spacious meeting room of the Atley H. Cook 
Post No. 70, American Legion, overlooking Lake 
Winnebago became our location. 


Splendid publicity was obtained through the col- 
umns of the local press and through the medium of a 
half-page advertisement paid for by a number of 
veteran-minded merchants. 


A receptionist (a veteran) welcomed the arrivals, 
questioned them about their problems, and directed 
them to one or several of the consultants on special 
phases of veteran service work. 


Twelve consultation booths were arranged in the 
large assembly hall, identified as follows: terminal- 
leave pay, Government insurance, unemployment 
compensation and Civil Service, legal advice, voca- 
tional and on-the-job training, GI loans, Wisconsin 
Department of Veterans Affairs, medical and dental, 
physical examinations, and pensions. 


Specialists cooperating and manning these service 
sections included officials of the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, members of the County Bar Association, local 
physicians, county service officer, unemployment 
compensation examiner, Employment Service vet- 
erans employment representative, and the American 
Legion Auxiliary. 

A selected number of the Auxiliary were previously 
trained in the preparation of applications for terminal- 
leave pay, and performed valued assistance by 
typing the forms and directing the veterans to the 
notary public on duty. 

Reception contacts during the 4-day clinic tallied 
350 veterans who were given individual service by 
one or more consultants. 


Results of the service clinic were described in the 
press as very satisfactory. 


Department officials of the American Legion are 
considering the establishment of similar clinics 
throughout the State, patterned after the Oshkosh 4 
nights of service. 

Special credit for initiating the ‘Discharged 
Veterans’ Service Clinic” is given the Service Commit- 
tee, Atley H. Cook Post No. 70; all members of which 
are daily serving in various capacities with several 
cooperating organizations. 

Veterans employment representative Hawley, as a 
member of the five-man Service Committee, partici- 
pated in the promotion, organization, and arrange- 
ment of the clinic; also, attending the clinic during 
the 4 nights of service in the capacity as a consultant.— 
Murt Mat ong, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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